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Of When Fire Co. ~ Shows Large Assets 
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Is Strong Or Weak sTRENcTH nee - And Business Gain 
—_ ‘& NSURANCE vWv 
Actual Underwriting Profit Is Of - President Arthur B. Wood Makes 
First Importance In ; aS — First Annual Report as Head 
Management = of Compan 
a DEPENDABILITY be a iy 
WARNS AGAINST DELUSION LITTLE PORTFOLIO CHANGE 
Should Not Pay Cash Dividends In The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. Assets $665,000,000 Gained $41,- 
Excess of Interest Income, Says : . 000,000; Paid for $236,000,000; 
Head of Merchants London & Lancashire Indemnity Company Total Income $159,000,000 
In a booklet about the Merchants Fire, Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. The financial and business statement 
distributed at the company’s twenty-fifth of the Sun Life of Canada as presented 
anniversary dinner, held in the Union Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (ire Dept) at the annual meeting in the head office 
Club, New York, one night last week, in Montreal on Tuesday by Arthur B. 
Edward L. Ballard, chairman of the ex- Safeguard Insurance Company Wood, president and managing director, 
ecutive committee, wrote a foreword in shows $41,000,000 increase in assets; new 
which he made illuminating statements Orient Insurance Company paid-for business of more than $236,000,- 
relative to the financial position of insur- 000, an increase of approximately $20,- 
ance companies and how that financial Vv mae yer 000,000 over 1933; cash in banks approxi- 
position should be interpreted. He told Vv hi ord, NewYork ; mately $20,000,000; and an excess income 
under what circumstances a company is wv Chicago and San Francisco over all disbursements of more than $43,- 
properly managed, and intimated there 000,000. 
were some executives whose companies The financial statement, the first pre- 
are not in reality doing as well as they sented by Mr. Wood since he assumed 
think they are. There have been a num- the presidency of the company a year 


ber of cases of self-deception, from a ago, is marked by a decided conservative 


* s 
bookkeeping viewpoint. He thought that The Sixties note and indicates improvement in eco- 


some companies do not know how to nomic conditions and increased business 
make up their own statements. He has activity in the United States, Great Brit- 
seen statements made in a variety of Too many men at 60 regard themselves as done for, ain and Canada, the three chief countries 
ways; as many as six or seven ways, and though able and desirous to continue, simply because in which the Sun Life operates. 
ey 1S & permanent success & the world pushes sexagenarians aside. Yet in all large Perhaps onc: of the saat stqnesmng 
his opinion if it does not believe that lif i Rage amet th i features of the report is the increase in 
ee vsting profit is of first importance. se COmpanies are — sixties who have neither with- group life business secured from corpora- 
ee ee ee Se ee its drawn nor have permitted themselves to be shelved, tion and industrial plant employes in the 
: ad , even though financially able to retire. Three examples: United States, Canada and Great Britain 
His Statement ; as indicating increased business and em- 
Mr. Ballard’s comments in the book- To our Salt Lake City Agency in 1933 came a man of 68. He ployment. New group life business al- 
let are as follows: chose the elderly for his field, and made Annuities his specialty. Last ~— pay ag in — the aa 
“A sroup of + 4: m November he qualified for our Leaders Club. of group life Dusiness in force increase¢ 
iz “" p of people deciding to organ Our John A. Stevenson Agency has a man who, after a lifetime by about $25,000,000. 
ze a fire insurance company first pay : ae The reduct h b f 1 
int b eos of other work, successfully turned to life underwriting at age 60. 1e reduction in the number of loans 
p> hea athe ad select the minimum The senior of our Boston staff at 68 led the Agency in paid-for applied for and the renayment of loans 
pital required by law, which is $200,000 made in preceding years would indicate 


iii ther wish te Go marine Salbnene insurance in 1934, after 44 years of service. 


also, $400,000), and in addition to this, 
as surplus, an amount equal to 50% of 


that many people improved their finan- 
cial status in 1934. Cash repayments were 


Typical, these, of men in their sixties who thrill at 31% greater than 1933 while there was 


oe. 4 ————- of filing = the still repeated proof of their power to persuade, and a substantial reduction in new loans. 

n avin e insurance eo - . . - ° : 

partment verify the payment el the m- who work with undiminished, zestful, joyous ardor,— $150000,000 with torte thoes $296,000.000 
ital funds require but little time and the as will thousands of Retirement Income buyers after of new paid-for business for 1934. Since 


company is then ready to commence 1929 business in force of the Sun Life 


their incomes shall have begun. 








ages ’ has increased $280,000,000 and now stands 

a It is - easy one to get business, at $2,748,000,000. 

, In other words, take in premiums; whee 

but the real problem is to secure fire Investment Portfolio Little Changed 

msurance business of the classes that a The assets now stand at more than 

‘menace .~y and, more inperiat. to $665,000,000, an. increase of $41,000,000 for 
e¢ the company as to keep its the year. During the year the bond ac- 

Surplus earnings above its outgo and count increased by $46,000,000, while cash 

mereasing liabilities; especially the un- in banks is $19,500,000 and loans on com- 


tamed premium fund, which, according pany’s policies show a decided decrease. 
to law, must be set up for every policy THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. A profit of approximately $1,750,000 was 
Witten. Few people appreciate the p realized by the sale of securities. Apart 
strain on the management of a new com- ‘ WM. A. LAW, President from these items there has been little 


pany for the first few years while the re- Independence Square PHILADELPHIA change in company’s investment port- 


seve is being established, the agents folio. Q : 
selected, and the classes of business writ- In the five-year depression period the 

















ten by those agents watched. Particular Sun Life’s assets increased by $97,000,000, 
(Continued on Page 26) (Continued on Page 12) 
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ACENTURY OF UNSWERVING LOYALTY TO 
THE MUTUAL IDEAL IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Up to the minute policy contracts— liberal provisions, 
including full reserves after second year— favorable cost — 
an Agency Service that meets the most exacting demands. 


Life Insurance that is as desirable 'To SELL as it is'To Buy. 














ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


Epwarp W. ALLEN H. ArTHuR SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 


217 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7 - 3873 
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DOLLAR VALUE FLUCTATIONS 
and LIFE INSURANCE 


By Percy H. Evans 
Vice President and Actuary 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


General agents have written numerous letters to life insurance com- 
panies asking them what effect currency fluctuations have on life insur- 
ance. They have particularly in mind buying power of accumulated 


dollars in savings. 


Because of the numerous aspects of this subject Percy H. Evans, 
vice-president and actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life, has con- 
densed and covered its replies to the field in a general discussion of the 


subject. The memorandum of Mr. 
What is “inflation”? The 
characteristic of inflation is rising prices, 
ie, cheap dollars. We had one kind of 
inflation in 1920 when dollars were so 
cheap (prices high) that it took twice 
as many to buy a given list of commodi- 
ties as in 1914 or in 1933. Debts created 
in 19220 were in cheap dollars. Such a 
debt payable in 1933 was payable in dol- 
lars worth twice as much in terms of 
goods. This disparity puts the debtor at 
a disadvantage and that is what all the 
row is about:—the moratoria; Govern- 
ment attempts to raise prices (depress 
dollars) and all the rest of the so-called 
“New Deal” measures to assist debtors. 
The Creditor Side 

There is another side to this, however, 
where you are on the creditor side, a 
Suppose you bought 


common 


life insurance side. 
in 1920 a single premium insurance policy 
becoming payable in 1933. The dollars 
paid as premium in 1920 were cheap dol- 
lars but the dollars paid by the insurance 
company in 1933 were high priced dol- 
lars; that is, they would buy about twice 
as much food, clothing, etc., as the pre- 
mium dollars. Thus in addition to the 
ordinary insurance benefits, you enjoyed 
a large special profit from the increase 
in the purchasing power of the dollar 
between 1920 and 1933. The same was 
true in degree under policies bought on 
the annual premium plan. Here it was 
the imsurance company that became the 
debtor in 1920 and it had to pay its debt 
in better dollars than it received. The 
msurance company does not, however, 
complain about this. It knows thot the 
contracts (promises to pay) it makes in 
any year may be payable and will almost 
certainly be payable in dollars having 
either a greater or less purchasing power 
than the premium dollars it received. For 
example, those who bought life insur- 
ance policies that became payable in 1920 
Were paid in dollars that were cheap 

cause it required a lot of them to buy 
@ suit of clothes in 1920 whereas, as 
stated, those who during the boom 
bought policies that matured during the 
depression were paid in high priced dol- 
lars and therefore enjoyed the special 
Profit. This is a consequence of the 
ordinary periodic price fluctuations that 
have always existed and always will oc- 
ctr unless or until some method is found 
{0 stabilize prices. Such stabilization is 


one of the “New Deal” objectives. If 
sich a method of pegging prices is ever 
Giscovered it will make life more secure 
for those who live on fixed incomes but 
‘t will place a strict limitation on the 





Evans follows: 


business of all those whose success in 
business is measured by their skill in 
buying cheap and selling dear. The in- 
come of all such persons, merchants, 
manufacturers, etc., will be limited to a 
sort of service charge. Business will 
cease to be an high adventure and will 
become a dull, drab, messenger service. 
The death rate from sheer boredom will 
increase heavily. 


The Inflation of 1920 


The kind of inflation we experienced 
in 192C is the only kind we have known 
in this country except the special case 
of the Civil War Confederacy. It was 
credit inflation. It was so easy to bor- 
row credit that credit tokens (money) 
becanie cheap and goods expensive. The 
wholesale price index (1910-1914 base) 
rose to 226 in 1920, the highest figure 
since the year 1780. 

Another type of inflation is that which 
occurred in Germany from 1919 to 1922. 
With huge® debts, impaired national 
credit and no reserve of international 
(gold) money Germany began printing 
fiat money to meet its expenses. This 
was monetary or currency inflation. To 
meet its expenses a government must 
either (a) raise sufficient taxes, (b) bor- 
row by selling its interest bearine 
bonds or (c) print pieces of paper which 
are money because government fiat de- 
clares it to be money. A government 
may tax its people into poverty or revo- 
lution as occurred in France in the 18th 
century. It may borrow so much on its 
bonds that its credit is impaired because 
buyers lose faith in the capacity of the 
people to meet the debt, principal and 
interest and refuse to buy except at 
speculative prices. The third alternative 
is wholly dishonest because the emission 
of fiat money is in effect a loan forced 
upon the people without interest and 
history shows that such forced loans by 
the issuance of fiat money are rarely re- 
paid and the people are usually ruined. 
The Civil War greenbacks were an ex- 
ception because the amount issued was 
relatively small. 

Germany took the desperate course of 
printing fat money. The result was one 
cf the penalties for starting the War. 
All that the German people noticed at 
first was that prices were rising very 
rapidly. As the government’s budget be- 
came more and more unbalanced and its 
currency more and more diluted they 
began to lose what little confidence they 
had in government credit and govern- 
ment fiat money. Paper marks becam- 
cheaper and cheaper. As this progressed 
the people learned to get rid of the‘r 
paper marks as quickly as possible and 
prices rocketed. Government printed 
more and more paper to pay its ex- 
penses. and’a vicious cirele was estab- 
lished so that at the end of three years 
in 1922 German paper marks had become 


PERCY H. EVANS 


worthless because nobody desired them 
or would exchange anything for them. 


The German Catastrophe 

This German catastrophe is the out- 
standing example of uncontrolled infla- 
tion of the currency and should be 
sharply distinguished from credit infla- 
tion. Monetary inflation is like the 
gradual dilution of a highball until it 
loses its punch completely and cannot 
be distinguished from plain water. Credit 
inflation occurs when the banks and 
other possessors of credit have an ex- 
cess supply, are eager to loan it, and 
business men have confidence in the 
profitable use of borrowed credit. The 
people’s money consists of about 15% 
currency and &5% bank credit money. 
The speed velocity which this money cir- 
culates varies as business is active or 
dull. 

The German inflation was uncontrolled 
inflation (dilution) of the currency by 
printing money without metallic backing 
or the backing of sound government 
credit. Safe money must have either 
one or the other backing and preferably 
both. It is quite possible for the gov- 
ernment’s money. not backed by gold, 
to circulate within the national boun- 
daries without destroying the price 
structure so long as the people believe 
the government’s credit is good but un- 
less such money has a gold basis it will 
be accepted in foreign countries only to 
the extent the credit of the issuing gov- 
ernment is considered good and the sup- 
ply of tokens in the exchange market is 
equal to or less than the demand for 
meeting trade balances. For example, 
the British pound is off the gold stand- 
ard but England’s credit is so good that 
on October 3, 1934, a pound cost $4.93. 
The dollar on the new gold basis of 
January 31, 1934, equal to 59.06% of its 
former gold value, was worth 99.91 cents 
in London and 99.94 cents in terms of 
French gold francs which shows that the 
credit of the United States was good. 
Except for relatively small differences in 





the foreign exchange rates arising from 
changes in supply and demand, the dol- 
lar is worth its gold value in foreign 
markets. The United States has the 
largest gold reserve in history and in 
spite of disbursements in excess of in- 
come and the increase in the public debt 
to a point above the debt at the end of 
the War with further emergency in- 
crease certain (estimated $31,834,000,000 
by June 30, 1935) its credit is so high 
that on October 3, 1934 its 34% bonds 
payable in 1941 were worth 101.3% while 
its Treasury notes payable September 
15, 1936, with 14% interest commanded 
a premium which reduced the yield to 
about 1.32%. 


The Covernment Debt 


The indebtedness of the United States 
Government at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1919, was $25,482,034,000. Bv 1939 
this had been reduced to $16,185,308,000. 
On June 30, 1933, it was $22,538,673,000 

3y August 1, 1934, it had increased to 
$26,597,000,000, a “net” increase of $4,- 
400,000,000 during the first 16 months of 
the “New Deal.” No government, any 
more than an individual, can go on in- 
definitely spending more than its income 
or eventually the people will lose confi- 
dence in government credit and the mar- 
ket value of its promises will fall below 
par. A strong government can, however, 
increase its debt very heavily without 
loss of credit. For example, the United 
States debt in 1917 when we entered the 
War was only $2,975,619,000, while at the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1919, it 
had risen to $25,482,034,000 or more than 
eight times as much. The people who 
pay taxes sighed resignedly and pre- 
pared to pay the war bill. Within eleven 
years they had paid off over nine bil- 
lions or %.5% of it. That is to say they 
balanced the budget with nearly a bil- 
lion a year to spare. Of course “busi- 
ness” was good during most of that pe- 
riod and the increase in taxes, including 
an enormous increase in taxes other 
than Federal, was not intolerable. 

We do not willingly lend money to a 
man who persists in spending more than 
his income. He must balance his budget 
or at least be able to balance it to de- 
serve continued credit. Whether the 
present excess expenditures of Govern- 
ment are necessary to meet an emer- 
gency both business and social, and are 
wise or otherwise is a matter of opinion. 
Considerable difference of opinion seems 
to exist. But those who fear that cur- 
rency inflation of the German type will 
result from the excess of expenditure 
should consider the dislocation of 1917- 
1919. Nobody talked inflation then. We 
had an emergency to meet the morning 
after and we set about it. 


No Likelihood of German Type of 
Inflation Here 


It is true that in 1929 we had a na- 
tional income of eighty-three billion dol- 
lars which in 1932 had shrunk to thirty- 
nine billions so that we have a larger 
debt to service out of a diminished in- 
come. Possibly our income will improve 
materially over the bad year of 1932. It 
is a tough job to service thirty billions 
of Federal and twenty more of munici- 
pal debt out of an income of forty plus 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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E. D. Duffield Reports Prudential’s 
Achievements During Year Just Passed 


Two Billion in New Business in 1934, an Increase of 10%; 
Finds Better Payments by Mortgage Borrowers; 
High Field Morale 


Achievements of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America in 1934, as detailed 
by Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
company, in his annual report included 
new business production amounting to 
$2,000,000,000, an increase of 10% over 
the preceding year, and an increase in 
assets of $130,000,000, which brings the 
total resources of the company to §$2,- 
965,245,000. 

Other points brought out by Mr. Duf- 
field are that there has been a steady 
decline in the demands upon the com- 
pany on account of policy loans and sur- 
rendered policies; that insurance in force 
totals $15,000,000,000 covering 22,000,000 
lives. 

Speaking of mortgage loans, Mr. Duf- 


field stated that the great majority of 
borrowers are meeting current payments 
on their mortgages. Each quarter of last 
year showed a steady increase in loans 
restored to good standing and a marked 
decrease in delinquencies. He praised 
the morale of the field force, which he 
finds continues at a high standard. 

The company made further substantial 
additions to the contingency reserve for 
the protection of its policyholders, re- 
sulting in a margin for their protection 
over and above all liabilities of $183,295,- 
000. 

Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries, including matured endowments, 
cash surrenders, dividends, disability pay- 
ments and annuity payments, amounted 
to nearly $420,000,000. 





Guardian Life Names 
Four New Managers 

GLASGOW WITH HOME OFFICE 

R. W. Griswold, N. R. Smith, Jr., B. A. 


Thurman and J. J. Hilbe Head 
Agencies in Field 





The Guardian Life has made several 
changes in its agency field staff which 
become effective today and has added 
Ben E. Glasgow as a new member of the 
home office agency department. Mr. 
Glasgow has been engaged in personal 
production and supervisory work in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Richard W. Griswold, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for the past three 
years, becomes manager of the com- 
pany’s agency in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Griswold has been associated with the 
Guardian home office staff since October, 
1927. C. D. Harrison, former Washing- 
ton manager, will devote his time to his 
personal clientele and continue as asso- 
ciate manager. 

N. R. Smith, Jr., former division mana- 
ger for Eastern Ohio with headquarters 
in Akron, O., becomes manager of the 
Baltimore agency. Mr. Smith has been 
with the Guardian for six years as man- 
ager in Akron, and division manager for 
eastern Ohio. He is a native of Balti- 
more. 

B. A. Thurman, manager of the Balti- 
more agency since October, 1931, be- 
comes manager in Cincinnati, left vacant 
recently by the death of Harry Isgrig. 
Mr. Thurman began with the company 
in Cleveland shortly after the World 
War. 

Joseph J. Hilbe becomes manager of 
the Davenport, Ia., agency. He succeeds 
C. A. Lay, who will devote his time to 
his personal clientele while continuing as 
associate manager. Mr. Hilbe has been 
successfuly engaged in agency manage- 
ment in the mid-west for a number of 
years. 


WILLIAM JAMES TULLER DIES 

William James Tuller, general agent, 
National Life of Vermont, Hartford, 
died February 8 from fatal injuries re- 
ceived when he was struck by a truck 
which skidded on an icy pavement. He 
had been general agent for the National 
of Vermont since 1926. Previously at 
different times he had represented the 
Connecticut Mutual and conducted a 
general insurance agency. He was born 
in Hartford March 11, 1884. 


SASKATCHEWAN LIFE BUSINESS 

The Saskatchewan Life issued new 
business amounting to $1,700,699 in 1934 
Insurance in force for the company now 


totals $8,184,224. 








agency, 


Late News 


C. W. Steinkamp has been appointed 
Fidelity Mutual manager at Memphis. 
He has been general agent for Protec- 
tive Life. 

Life Ins. Co. of Virginia field force 
set a company record in week of Feb- 
ruary 4 in President Bradford Walker’s 
twenty-third anniversary. 

A. B. Culbertson, Jefferson Standard 
Life in Goldsboro, N. C., has completed 
132 days of app-a-week production with 
almost two applications each day. 

Charles A. Hinkley, general agent New 
England Mutual Life in Buffalo, has ap- 
pointed Charles S. Fegley associate gen- 
eral agent. 

The General American Life has ap- 
pointed A. T. Lynner general agent at 
Des Moines and J. L. Leonard branch 
manager at Seattle, Wash. 

John W. Sears is new manager for the 
Travelers branch office in St. Louis for 
life, accident and group departments. He 
succeeds the late Charles L. Byers. Mr. 
Sears has been manager at Nashville and 
was once a professional baseball player. 





COLONIAL LIFE SHOWS GAIN 





E. J. Heppenheimer Comments on An- 
nual Statement; Assets Are $18,041,- 
728; New Paid-For $44,215,058 
The Colonial Life in its thirty-seventh 
annual statement reported assets for that 
company at the close of 1934 were $18,- 
041,728, a gain of $241,897 over 1933. Re- 
serve funds for policyholders advanced 
to $15,788,383, an increase of $85,054 for 
the year, and the surplus and contingency 
reserve reached $953,462, exceeding the 

1933 statement by $82,806. 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president, ex- 
pressed himself at the annual meetine 
as highly pleased with the progress of 
the company and reported that during its 
thirty-seven years it has paid policvhold- 
ers and beneficiaries a total of $29,211,- 
202. 

In summarizing the company’s opera- 
tions during 1934 Mr. Heppenheimer 
stated that the total income was $5,102,- 
459. Money invested in bonds and stocks, 
$6,.314.295; mortgages on real estate. $6 - 
902,131; real estate owned, $7,475 801: 
cash in banks and on hand. $1,105.190: 
surplus and contingency reserve, $953.- 
462; insurance in force, $100,279 446, and 
new insurance paid-for, $44,215,058. 





W. C. SISSOM SUPERVISOR 


W. Clyde Sissom has been made a new 
full-time supervisor in the Luther-Keffer 
Aetna Life, New York, to handle 
new men especially. He has been with 
the agency about a year as a personal 
producer and came from Kansas. 





THE 
TRIUMPHANT 
LEADER 


The leadership of George Washington won victory for 
the Thirteen Colonies and founded our Nation. 


. And today the leadership of Life Insurance is 
winning victory over poverty and freedom from finan- 
cial worries. 


Those who have pinned their hopes to Life Insurance 
have not been disappointed. During the years of de- 
pression the Life Insurance Companies of America have 
stood financially firm making it possible for thousands 
cf families to maintain their standards of living . . . 
giving security to old age . . . keeping many business 
houses from failure. 


In the bright future which lies ahead Life Insurance 
will continue to be the leader . . . Life Insurance money 
will build new homes . . . finance sound enterprises . . . 
and help the Nation to expand and prosper. 


Salesmen of Life Insurance have a real service to give 
to mankind . . . a service that makes possible financial 
security for old and young, rich and poor. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Named New York Manager 
For Provident Mutual Life 





Bachrach 
LEWIS C. SPRAGUE 


The Provident Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Lewis C. Sprague as manager 
of that company’s uptown office located 
at 400 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Sprague has been assistant to the 
general agent in the J. Elliott Hall agen- 
cy, Penn Mutual, New York City, where 
Osborne Bethea is general agent. His 
new appointment becomes _ effective 
March 1. 

Charles E. Lewars, who has been in 
charge of the Provident Mutual’s up- 
town office, will return to the Paul Loder 
agency of that company in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sprague entered insurance in 1928 
and in that year represented at different 
times both the Brooklyn National and 
the Travelers as a producer. In April, 
1929, he joined the Alexander E. Patter- 
son agency of the Penn Mutual, which 
was opened at 150 Broadway, New York. 
When Mr. Patterson went to Chicago, 
John Stevenson took over that agency 
and Mr. Sprague was made a supervisor. 

In January, 1931, he left the Stevenson 
agency to become associate general 
agent in the Adler agency, Penn Mutual, 
223 Broadway, which position he held 
until September, 1932, when he became 
assistant to the general agent in the 
J. Eliott Hall agency, 50 Church Street. 





S.$. Dunning Promoted 
In Hall-Bethea Agency 





SYDNEY S. DUNNING 


Sydney S. Dunning, head of the edu- 
‘ational department of the J. Elliott Hall 


(Continued on Page 17) 




















$162,724,005 
Paid In 1934 


This vast sum of money was paid 
out by The Prudential alone on 
claims maturing during the year. 


These funds were utilized by the beneficiaries 
for various purposes and were a signifi- 
cant factor in relieving distress, and 
otherwise contributing to the welfare of 


the recipients. 


Another evidence of the service the Life 


Insurance salesman gives his community. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















John Hancock’s Income 
Reaches New High Peak 


GAIN IN ASSETS, BUSINESS 





President Walton L. Crocker Tells of 
Company’s Excellent Financial State- 
ment; Payments Pass Billion 





The largest income in its history was 
reported for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life by President Walton L. Crocker at 
the company’s annual meeting held Mon- 
day at the home office in Boston. Total 





WALTON L. CROCKER 


gross income in 1934 was $164,756,235, 
topping by one million dollars the Han- 
cock’s previous high record. 

Former Governor Frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts was elected a member of 
the board to serve four years, 

New insurance paid-for showed an in- 
crease of 11% in Ordinary (which in- 
cludes 20% in Group) and nearly 5% in 
Weekly Premium. Paid-for volume 
equaled $532,659,313 for the year, which, 
said President Crocker, “may be justly 
regarded as an excellent performance on 
the part of the agency forces working 
under adverse conditions.” 


Gain in Assets and Business 


Insurance in force reached the figure 
of $3,473,967,189, representing an increase 
of $62,258,807 over the total in force at 
the close of 1933. 

A gain of 4.33% was shown in admit- 
ted assets, which aggregated $684,065,767. 
Bonds and notes total $228,713,086, in- 
cluding obligations of railroads, $42,728,- 
291; of public utility organizations (al- 
most wholly of operating units), $69,875,- 
691, and miscellaneous corporation bonds 
and notes, $5,943,709. Obligations of the 
United States Government total $57,479,- 
841, including $12,068,496 of Federal Farm 
Mortgage and Home Owners’ Loan Corp 
bonds; of states, cities, towns and other 
civil divisions, $72,685,551. The stocks 
owned consist of (market value) pre- 
ferred and cuaranteed, $17,178,598; other 
stocks, $1,957,845. 

Passed Billion Mark in Payments 

In payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since the beginning of business 
seventy-two years ago, the John Han- 
cock passed the billion dollar mark. For 
1934 there was paid out on this account 
$91,877,154. 

Surplus resources increased by 4.50% 
over 1933, amounting to $2,662,644. Total 
surplus resources amounted to $61,816,- 
244, which figure included a general sur- 
plus of $45,316,244 and $16,500,000 contin- 
gency reserve held for asset fluctuation. 

Of the admitted assets of $684,065,767, 
real estate mortgages aggregate $210,702,- 
896; cash in banks and office, $16,858,450, 
interest and rents due and accrued $19,- 
932,334, loans and liens on company’s pol- 
icies $94,783,736, home office and other 
real estate $82,255,207, premiums due and 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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New York Life’s History 
One of Steady Progress 


WEATHERED ALL DEPRESSIONS 





Growth of Company Parallels Develop- 
ment of Country; President Buck- 
ner’s 55 Years’ Service 





The history of the New York Life 
during its ninety years of existence has 
been closely interwoven with the his- 
tory, the growth and development of 
the nation. The company was organized 
on April 12, 1845, and began busines: 
when the United States was still a youn;: 
republic. Texas was an independent na- 
tion and California a part of Mexico. 
Madison Square, the site of the com- 
pany’s present home office, was only a 
swamp. 

As the expansion of the country played 
an important part in the growth of the 
company, so too did the company’s in- 
vested funds contribute to the economic 
develomment of the nation. 

With the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia and the subsequent rush of the “for- 
ty-niners” the benefits of the company’s 
protection were extended to the Pacific 
Coast. Because of the many dangers on 
the overland route, until March, 1850, 
the only routes to California sanctioned 
by the New York Life were around Cape 
Horn or across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Epidemics and financial panic followed 
in the next decade but the company 
weathered them all and during the de- 
pression year of 1857 the company’s in- 
come increased 14% over that of 1856 
and insurance in force gained 12%. In 
that year the pronerty occupied by its 
offices was purchased for a home office 
at 112 and 114 Broadway. 

The outbreak of the Civil War and 
the years of conflict which followed 
brought a sterner test to the company 
but it maintained its financial equilibrium 
and fulfilled its obligations pursuing a 
policy of equal fairness to all policyhold- 
ers, north and south. Although at that 
time the policy did not cover the risk 
of warfare, the general attitude was to 
waive technicalities where they conflicted 
with the spirit of the contract. 

Following the war, business was over- 
stimulated by a wave of expansion, spec- 
ulation and inflation which ended abrupt- 
ly in September, 1873, precipitating wide- 
spread ruin and the depression which 
lasted for the remainder of the decade. 
In 1877, the New York State Insurance 
Department made its examination of the 
assets and management of the New York 
Life and reported that “this great cor- 
poration is entitled to public confidence 
and its officers to the warmest commen- 
dation.” During that period of strain 
the company realized a 4% increase in 
insurance in force and assets gained 42%. 

During the period which began with 

the nineties and ended with the World 
War the company made strides in per- 
fecting a strong agency organization. 
Thomas A. Buckner, now president of 
the company, took a leading part in that 
development. He began as an office boy 
in the Milwaukee agency fifty-five years 
ago. 
Progress was also being made in the 
field of underwriting. As early as 1860 
the company issued a “non-forfeiture 
policy”; in 1892 an “incontestable 
clause” was adopted; in 1894 women 
were insured at the same premium rates 
as men; and over the years the company 
was among the leaders in successfully 
insuring substandard risks. 

Durine the World War the company 
stood squarely behind the government. 
Its actuaries assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the War Risk Bureau. During 
the successive periods of stress, pros- 
perity and economic depression unparal- 
leled in history it withstood the strain 
and conducted its business in the sound, 
conservative manner which has gained 
for the institution of life insurance gen- 
erally the high regard which it holds 
today. 





Buckner Comments On Housing 


Plans of the Federal Government 


Company Desires to Co-operate Where Practicable; Suggests 
Government Loans to Railroads; Report 
On Nylic’s Investments 


Comments on the Federal government’s 
plans for housing were among the high 
spots of President Thomas A. Buckner’s 
address to the New York Life at the re- 
cent convention of agency directors. Mr. 
3uckner said in part: 

During the year we did our part in 
aiding the government financing. We 
subscribed for new government securities 
to the extent of $55,300,000 more than 
was actually alloted to and received by 
us. 

Throughout the year 1934, as in the 
previous year, we co-operated with the 
Government’s plan to aid small home 
and farmer owners in distress to retain 
their property by accepting Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation and Federal Farm 
Mortgages Corporation bonds. We now 
hold $10,592,000 of such bonds, accepted 
in liquidation of approximately the same 
amount of loans on homes and farms, 
besides which we purchased $10,000,000 
for $9,796,000 cash. 

The HOLC appears to be in the anom- 
alous position, after having gone to the 
rescue of some distressed home ownerxs 
in danger of losing their homes through 
foreclosures by private corporations, of 
now finding it necessary to foreclose, 
thus taking the same steps that former 
mortgagees were compelled to take in 
hopeless cases, for which actions private 
corporations had been severely critized. 





THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


It may not be expected that either the 
HOLC or the FFMC will be more len- 
ient with borrowers in the long run than 
we have been. 
The New Housing Plan 
We desire to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment’s new housing plan, if made 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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New York Life Asseuall 
Now $2,109,505,294 


BILLION PAID OUT IN FIVE YEARS 








That Amount Went to Poli 
and Beneficiaries During “ea 
Period of Depression 





Assets of the New York Life j 
by $98,562,112 during 1934 to Sena 
$2,109,505,224, according to the pi 
report of President Thomas A. Bechas 
This gain in assets for the year a 
more than the total assets accumulated 
during the first forty-four years of th 
company or almost half its span of exist. 
ence, which this year brings it to its 
ninetieth anniversary. ; : 

The general recovery of business j 
1934 was reflected in an increase of on 
$60,000,000 in new insurance issued pd 
ing the year, a decrease of over $17,000. 
000 in the total volume of policy loans 
and a decrease of over $27,000,000 in 
eg values. 

New insurance issued during 19 I 
ceeded $440,000,000. In addition, an A 
women paid over $50,000,000 to the com- 
pany oo Sane. At the close of the 
year total insurance in force, repres 
by 2,649,953 policies, amounted ts rye 
514,072. a 

During the year the 
creased its holdings of conservative 
forms of investment. Total holdings of 
United States Government direct or ful- 
ly guaranteed bonds were $208,726,056, a 
gain of $110,561,670 over December 31 
1933. State, county and municipal bonds 
were increased by $36,357,116 and 
amounted to $191,270,360 at the year-end. 

How Investments Are Distributed 

_The company increased its holdings of 
United States Government direct or ful- 
ly guaranteed bonds from 4.9% of assets 
at the end of 1933 to 9.9% at the end of 
1934. State, county and municipal bonds 
increased from 7.7% to 9.1%. Railroad 
bonds decreased from 17.9% to 16.2% and 
public utility bonds decreased from 7.7% 
to 7.5%. The total of real estate owned 
and first mortgages on real estate de- 
creased from 29.1% of total assets to 
27.0%. There was also a decrease in 
policy loans from 20.6% to 18.8%. 

After deducting liabilities of $1,994- 
134,579, which include reserves to meet 
all contractual obligations, the company’s 
surplus funds reserved for general con- 
tingencies amounted to $115,370,645. 

In addition to this surplus the com- 
pany voluntarily set up and included in 
its liabilities a special investment re- 
serve of $28,000,000 not requred by law. 
The company also set aside reserves of 
$45,734,207 for dividends payable to 
policyholders in 1935. ‘ 

Over $4,142,000,000 Paid to Policyholders 

From its founding April 12. 1845. to 
December 31, 1934, the New York Life 
has paid over $4,142,000,000 to living 
policyholders and the beneficiaries of 
those who died. 

Over one billion dollars of this total 
was paid since 1929. “The distribution 
of this vast sum,” said President Buck- 
ner, “has contributed to the stability of 
homes, businesses and individuals during 
a five-year period of severe economic 
stress.” 

The amount which the company has 
paid to policyholders since organization 
together with the amount now held for 
their benefit is over $600,000,000 more 
than has been received from them im 
premiums. 


company in- 





.BURNS TO ADDRESS C. L. U. 

The New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters will hold its February 
meeting on next Tuesday at the Hotel 
Martinique at 12 noon. William H. Burns, 
an outstanding personal producer ™ 
Philadelphia, will speak on “Programs.” 
Mr. Burns is well known for his produc: 
tion and sales methods. 





ON SOVEREIGN LIFE BOARD 
_Roy W. Milner, president, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, has been elected to the 
board of the Sovereign Life in Canada 
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REPORT ON REQUEST 


A complete report by the President and 
list of investments of The Connecticut 
Mutual as of December 31, 1934, will be 


sent on request. 

















Th \ t t Mut | 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
As of December 31, 1934 As of December 31, 1934 
a te Gadi _..... $12,490,634.53 Policy Reserves ............................$204,719, 131.00 
United States Government Ob- Pelioyteehtens Fende 
ligations (Book Value)... 25,411,947.00 roceeds left 
g with the Com- 
Other Bonds (Book Value) ‘ 81,609,255.00 pany under Op- 
tional Settle- 
Stocks (Book Value)... 8,671 844.93 ae genet $12,868,255.58 
Mortgage Loans ; 47,019,059.81 Anitnibned 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes 43,160,488.49 Dividends .......... 8,170,283.00 
Premiums Paid in 
Home Office Property... 2,000,000.00 yo nema 2.675,810.18 
Other Real Estate... .. 14,786,944.33 PBs tos ister 
Interest Due and Accrued... 4,662,523.93 23,714,348.76 
Premi or a Reserve for 1935 Dividends.......... 4,450,000.00 
ok end Premiums in Course Reserve for Other Dividends... 537,993.17 
of Collection (net) Covered Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1935 —1,050,000.00 
by Policy Reserves.................... 5,234,804.98 Miscellaneous Liabilities ............ 751,526.51 
Market Value of Stocks Over Reserve for Overdue Interest...... 639,678.00 
Book Value... 413,891.07 Contingency Reserve ................ 413,891.07 
Miscellaneous Assets—net _........ 2,906.30 OS DALE 
SE aoa en ee ...$245,464,300.37 Total Liabilities ..........................$245,464,300.37 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS 
COMPLETE 


1933 1934 
New Insurance Paid For..$72,364,618 $81,732,105 


New Premium Income 


Insurance ..................... 4,158,866 6,829,783 
.tséC SE 6,651,883 9,144,630 
Total Premium Income...... 36,105,902 41,979,887 
Total Income ................... 47,661,153 55,829,919 
Increase in Assets............ 7,258,653 19,399,339 
Insurance in Force............ 903,879,081 892,630,938 
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Great-West Life Finds 
Mortgage Results Good 


G. W. ALLAN PRESENTS REPORT 





Assets of $138,245,129 for Winnipeg 
Company; 40% Invested in Bonds 
and Debentures 





Assets of the Great-West Life are now 
$138,245,129 and business in force (in- 
cluding annuities) is $570,439,554, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the board 
of directors. New business in 1934 was 
$70,751,300 and total income $27,042,910. 
The company paid last year to policy- 





Ferguson’s Booklet On 
“Equalizer of Fortunes’ 


C. C. Ferguson, general manager of 
the Great-West Life, at the annual 
meeting of the company presented a 
message on the place a life insurance 
company fills in the economic and so- 
cial structure of the country. His 
talk is being reprinted and sent out 
by the Great-West for distribution. 
“An Equalizer of Fortunes” is the 
title and the cover states that it is 
“eleven minutes of unusually interest- 
ing reading matter on a subject of 
vital importance to every owner and 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy; 
to editors, to legislators, to debtors 
and to everyone interested in the sta- 
bility of the country.” 

Mr. Ferguson tells how the com- | 
pany is carrying out its varied re- | 
sponsibilities; to policyholders, to | 
shareholders, to employes, to debtors, | 

| 
| 


, 





and to the communitv. In discussing 
debtors Mr. Ferguson goes into some 
detail in regard to the Farmers’ Cred- 
itors Arrangement Act, a law which 
the Grgat-West anticipated by volun- 
tarily adopting a system of making 
arrangements with debtor farmers 
whose prospects of paying in full were 
not bright. He also gives much con- 
sideration to taxation, pointing out | 
how life insurance companies carry 
more than their fair share of the load. 




















holders and beneficiaries $18,633,937 and 
the contingency reserve is now $6,239,- 
203. 


President G. W. Allan in presenting 
the results said: 

“During 1934 we materially increased 
our holdings of high grade securities. 
The amount invested in bonds issued or 
guaranteed by Governments increased by 
over five million dollars and the follow- 
ing classification shows that we have a 
well balanced investment portfolio. 


Diversification of Investments 





Bonds and Debentures.................+. 39.9% 
City Mortgages and Properties.......... 21.3% 
eee, YS 
Farm Mortgages and Properties......... 17.2% 
Stocks, Common and Preferred.......... 4% 
Cash and Miscellaneous................. 8% 

100.0% 


“We are quite well pleased, all cir- 
cumstances considered, with the results 
realized from our mortgage investments. 
Wherever the farmers have had reason- 
able crops, they have made substantial 
payments on their mortgage accounts. 
The great regret is that certain districts 
again suffered crop failures and, of 
course, no pressure to pay is exerted on 
farmers, where, through no fault of their 
own, their farms have been unproduc- 
tive. During 1934, the interest collected 
in cash on farm mortgages averaged 
44%4% on the principal invested and one 
out of every six of our farm borrowers 
and purchasers has no arrears of in- 
terest.” 





UNDERWRITE RETIREMENT PLAN 

The Prudential, through Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., of Chicago, is underwriting 
a retirement income plan for thousands 
of wage earners in the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Co., the manufac- 
turing subsidiary of Pullman Incorpo- 
rated. The employe will contribute 2% 
of his wages to the retirement fund. 


John T. Balfe Joins 
New Insurance Agency 


HEADED BY CAPT. W. J. PEDRICK 





Manager of Famous Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation to Open General Office Mon- 
day in Empire State Building 





John T. Balfe, who has been up-town 
supervisor for the Aetna Life Luther- 
Keffer general agency in New York, has 
resigned to become vice-president and 
general manager of the new general in- 
surance and real estate firm of William 
J. Pedrick & Co., which is to open its 
doors in the Empire State Building on 
Monday. 

Captain William J. Pedrick, president 
of the new firm, has been for sixteen 
years a prominent figure in New York 
City life as president and general man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue Association. 
This association is composed of business 
and real estate groups with interests in 
the Fifth Avenue region and has the re- 
sponsibility of keeping up the high level 
of Fifth Avenue’s reputation. The re- 
gion also includes Madison, Park, Van- 
derbilt and Fourth avenues. 

The association was responsible for the 
erection of the famous Fifth Avenue 
traffic towers some years ago, and when 
traffic grew too great the association was 
responsible for tearing them down. It 
fought for and secured the law against 
overhanging electric signs on most of the 
streets in its district. Many of the 
touches that give the distinctive air to 
Fifth Avenue and environs are the work 
of the association. Some life insurance 
company home offices are included in the 
membership. 

Captain Pedrick’s title comes from 
service as commanding officer of aerial 
gunnery school of Chapman Field, Mi- 
ami, during the World War. He joined 
the Fifth Avenue Association in 1919, 
was appointed general manager in 1920, 
president and general manager in 1931. 

The latest achievement of the associa- 
tion was the substitution of buses for 
trolley cars on Madison Avenue, effective 
February 1. District associations in 
London, Berlin and Dublin have been 
organized by Captain Pedrick as an out- 
come of the Fifth Avenue group. 


Balfe’s Career 


John T. Balfe has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1923 and has been 
a leading producer as well as a trainer 
and agency executive. A graduate of 
Notre Dame, he did post-graduate work 
at the University of Buenos Aires for 
two and a half years while engaged in 
banking and export business there. He 
réturned to the United States in 1923 
and has been in insurance ever since. 

For some years he was production 
manager of the John C. McNamara Or- 
ganization, which was general manager 
for the Guardian Life and then the Trav- 
elers. Last Summer Mr. Balfe was ap- 
pointed to be supervisor of an up-town 
unit of the Luther-Keffer agency which 
consisted mostly of men from the dis- 
solved McNamara agency. He is a C. 
ES 

James F. Hayes, secretary-treasurer of 
the new Pedrick firm, has been public 
relations head of the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation. 





WALKER B. FREEMAN DIES 


Walker B. Freeman, veteran general 
agent at Richmond for the New York 
Life died February 9. He was Age 91. 
He has held the position of general agent 
for the company since 1887. In 1900 his 
son, Hamner G. Freeman, was admitted 
to partnershin under the firm name of 
W. B. Freeman & Son. Mr. Freeman 
was honorary commander-in-chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans and a for- 
mer commander-in-chief of that organi- 
zation. He was one of the few remain- 
ing veterans who enlisted in the Con- 
federate army in 1861 and_ served 
throughout the war between the states. 
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Plate No. 2, “The Lincoln Family,” from “ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN—BIOGRAPHY IN WOOD. 
CUTS.” Reproduced by permission of Charles 
Turzak, Chicago. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


— rough and crude the cradle of the 
child and plain and simple 4ll the furnishings, the 
infant days of Lincoln were improved by just and 
pious parents, : 

Appealing to the public in his first political 
address, Lincoln said that he had no wealthy or 
popular relatives or friends to recommend him. 
Neither partiality nor favor contributed to his 
progress; merit alone was responsible for his 
advancement. He was a living example of his 
own maxim: “Success does not so much depend 
on external help as on self-reliance.” 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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Insurance Women Dine; 
Hear Talk on Annuities 


LEAGUE AT PARK AVENUE CLUB 








unden-Moore Thinks Wide Buy- 
. — of Reston Might Readjust 
Mortality Experience 





The League of Insurance Women, one 
of New York City’s unusual life insur- 
ance associations, held an informal din- 
ner last week at the Women’s City Club 
on Park Avenue, attended by sixty mem- 
bers and guests. The number of men 
present was seven. Of the seven one 
was the speaker of the evening, David 
4. Lunden- Moore, personal producer and 
author of articles on annuities. Three 
others also spoke briefly: Julian S. My- 
rick, manager for the Mutual Life; L. L. 
Montgomery, sales consultant; and John 
|. Keon, president of the Montgomery 
Round Table and an agent in the Her- 
man Robinson office of the Travelers. 
The membership of the League is en- 
rolled as a body in the Round Table. 

Mrs. Kathryn Ford, president of the 
League, was presented with orchids for 
the occasion by the League. The group 
was organized in the fall of 1931 by a 
number of feminine agents with a back- 
ground of women’s club work. It is an 
educational organization that works two 
ways: it holds sessions at which its own 
members study the business further, and 

hit sends out speakers to address groups 
‘of women in clubs, stores and other or- 
ganizations. A great number of ad- 
dressee are made every year by members 
of the league. Many of the members 
had become distinguished in other lines 
before entering insurance. 

Mr. Lunden-Moore in discussing the 
‘trends of annuities here and abroad told 
of the disparity in longevity experience 
here and in France, where annuities are 
widely bought. His theory is that an- 
nuities here have an expectancy greater 
than the mortality table because of se- 
lection against the company, only the 
more healthy buying such contracts. If 
annuities ever become as widely bought 
in this country as is life insurance Mr. 
Lunden-Moore feels that mortality ex- 
perience will readjust itself. 

A musical feature of the evening was 
the singing of operatic selections by 
Mme. Neva Chinski. The club where the 
dinner was held is one of the few re- 
maining “chateaux” on the stretch of 
Park Avenue between Thirty-fourth 
Street and Grand Central station. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL STATEMENT 





Increase in Income, Assets and Surplus; 

Assets Total $101,585,420; Termina- 

' tions Down 24% 

The Fidelity Mutual Life reported for 
1934 increases in income, assets and sur- 
plus accompanied by decreases in termi- 
nations and mortality. During the year 
total assets rose to $101,585,420 while 
surplus and contingency reserves in- 
creased to $6,598,946. 

New paid insurance was $26,667,240, 
poringing the amount of insurance in force 
to $61,805,130. Amount of insurance 
terminated was 24.71% less than in 1933 
while the mortality ratio was 55.5%. Divi- 
dends paid to policyholders were $1,958,- 
493. During the year the company paid 
out $3,849.966 in death claims. Policy 
loans totaled $19,593,222. 
Premium income was $13,283,949 and 
total income was $19,812,867. The com- 
pany realized a net yield on total in- 
ested assets of 3.77%. At the year end 
the company held cash of $3,234,661 and 
sovernment, state and municipal bonds 
‘mounting to $6,809,718. 
















BLEETSTEIN LEADS 

The A. Bleetstein agency of the Equit- 
le Society, New York, paid for $3,292,- 
new business in January, leading all 
Fsencies of the company in the metro- 
politan district and establishing a new 
ford for Equitable agencies. The 
sency paid for 50% more business in 
than in 1933, 
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KE 2 WHEELS 
ON AN AXLE... 


Onr can move no 





faster than the other... yet to- 
gether they gain momentum and 


roll on and on in perfect harmony. 


e e @ Like the relationship between 


agent and agency... each is de- 





pendent upon the other. . . That is 
why, on the one hand, we have a 
carefully selected group of men, 
and, on the other hand, are unstint- 


ed in our co-operation with them. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
2 


General Agents for 
The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estale” 


More than half a million Americans are banded together in the 
Northwestern Mutual for the financial security of themselves and 
their faniilies. Its assets, as reported to state insueance depart- 


ments, now.-total a billi ea 
mutual welfare oat a greet exten aminitesed fer 








N. Y. Managers Will 
Elect on February 26 


E. W. ALLEN HEADS THE SLATE 





Fred Bremier to Present Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Survey; Part-Timers 
To Be Discussed 





Election of officers will be the main 
business to come before the annual 
meeting of the Life Managers Associa- 
tion of Greater New York which will be 
held at the Bankers Club, 120 Broadway, 
on Tuesday, February 26, at 12:30. The 
slate placed before the association by 
the nominating committee at the last 
meeting is headed by Edward W. Allen 
for president, Harry Gardiner for vice- 
president and Walter E. Barton for sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Further business to come before the 
meeting will be the consideration of the 
report on part-timers made by J. M. 
Fraser and his committee. The report 
was tabled at the last meeting pending 
further consideration. On the committee 
with Mr. Fraser to study this problem 
and make recommendations are H. Ar- 
thur Schmidt, Sheppard Homans, H. L. 
Wofford, Charles E. De Long and Ralph 
G. Engelsman. 

Fred Bremier, assistant to C. C. Parlin, 
manager of the division of commercial 
research, Curtis Publishing Co., will pre- 
sent the results of a survey made by that 
company to learn from the consumers 
their attitude towards the purchase of 
life insurance—especially the attitude of 
wife or family towards insurance. This 
survey is the same which attracted so 
much attention at the combined meeting 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau. and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers in Chicago last fall when 
it was presented for the first time. Mr. 
Bremier talks entirely from charts, illus- 
trating each point. The survey was initi- 
ated by some of the largest and most 
prominent life companies in conjunction 
with the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 





Newark Association Meets 


In Club’s Duffield Hall 


Leon Gilbert Simon, Lester Schriver 
and R. B. Hull Heard at Feb- 
ruary Luncheon 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey holds its monthly 
luncheon meetings in a hall named for a 
life insurance president. The scene of 
the meetings is the Newark Athletic 
Club, the main floor ballroom of which 
has just been redecorated and named 
Duffield Hall in honor of Edward D. 
Duffield, president of the Prudential and 
a charter member of the athletic club. 
The February meeting of the life un- 
derwriters’ association was one of the 
largest the group has had. Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Equitable Society producer and 
authority on business insurance, gave a 
lecture on that subject as one of the 
Newark association’s current educational 
series. Lester O. Schriver, general agent 
for the Aetna Life at Peoria and vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in an address called 
“Stop Guessing,” advised the members to 

learn formulae and technique. 

Mr. Schriver was introduced by Rover 
B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association, who has just returned 
from a trip through Virginia and the 
Carolinas addressing associations. Charles 
J. Zimmerman, president of the Newark 
association, was in the chair. 





MORRELL LEADS EQUITABLE 

John Morrell of the Lustgarten agency, 
Equitable Society in Chicago, led the So- 
ciety last year with a paid volume of 
$2,103,790 on sixty-three cases. His paid 
premiums were $88,274. During twelve 
years with the Equitable Society Mr. 
Morrell has led the company six times. 
In 1934 his persistency record on_first- 
year business was 97%. He is a C.L.U. 
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That agents do not put the same emo- 
tional pressure behind sales talks for re- 
tirement endowments that they do behind 
protective life insurance, chiefly because 
they do not have so clear a vision of the 
need, was the theme of Harry Krueger 
speaking to the Northwestern Mutual 
Life’s conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York recently. Some of his com- 
ments were: 

The business of saving money for re- 
tirement is not a new idea, nor is it an 
idea which has not universal acceptance. 
Everyone believes that a retirement sav- 
ings plan should be part of one’s finan- 
cial program. Yet, despite this, a rela- 
tively small amount of Special Retire- 
ment Endowment insurance is sold every 
year. : 

There must be a reason for this. Per- 
haps that reason lies in the possibility 
that the conviction which you have when 
you talk about life insurance for family 
protection does not exist in similar de- 
gree when you talk about retirement 
plans. You appreciate the need for life 
insurance, more particularly perhaps be- 
cause you realize what would happen in 
your own situation if you did not have it. 

However, we life insurance men are at 
least as optimistic and self-confident as 
any other group. Isn’t it true that you 
find it somewhat difficult to visualize 
yourself as a dependent old man? Don't 
you believe that the future holds much 
for you; that you are going to be suc- 
cessful; when you are ready to retire 
there will be plenty of money to retire 
on? Of course you do. We all do. So 
do your prospects. 

Making Retirement Plan Vivid 


Nevertheless, we know what the facts 
with regard to old-age are. We know 
that most men are dependent at age 
sixty-five. We know that they have not 
the wherewithal which makes them in- 
dependent. In view of this apparent con- 
tradiction, perhaps the best way to sell 
ourselves completely on the idea is to 
appreciate fully the significance as it ap- 
plies to us. 

Perhaps this idea will help you. Have 
you ever had a temporary slump in busi- 
ness? Of course, you may not have had, 
but if you have had one you will re- 
member that toward the end of the 
month when you realized that the next 
commission statement would contain no 
commissions on new business paid for 
that month, there suddenly dawned upon 
you the realization that there would be 
a fine check coming to you just the same. 
A renewal check—a check now for work 
you did in previous vears. Do you re- 
member what a grand and glorious feel- 
ing it was to know that even though the 
month had been non-productive, there 
was an income just the same? Have you 
ever been ill and unable to work and have 
vou then been thankful for renewal 
checks which would pay the bills despite 
the fact that vou were then unable to 
earn money Wasn’t that a grand and 
glorious feeling, too? 

Like A Renewal Check Coming 


Remember the feeling that you had 
when you received this renewal check 
and visualize it when you make your 
retirement presentation. Visualize ace 
sixty-five and imagine how it would feel 
for vou to get a check every single 
month, not for a limited number of years. 
but for as long as vou live. A check 
for work that vou did in previous years 
—think of that! After all. your renewal 
checks now are the eanivalent. for a lim- 
ited period at least, of a retirement in- 
come in later years. The analogv is 
almost complete. Remember it and I am 
sure your retirement presentation will 
be more forceful. 

I should like to eo with you to call 


How to Sell Yourself On 


Retirement Endowment Idea 


By Harry Krueger, 
Recht & Kutcher Agency, New York, Northwestern Mutual Life 


on a man to whom retirement literature 
has been sent; a man with whom we 
are personally unacquainted, but whom 
we know has a need for a special re- 
tirement endowment contract. 

In preparation for this call, we will 
have thoroughly familiarized ourselves 
with the company’s standard presenta- 
tion form. The entire story of old age 
dependence is told forcefully, dramatical- 
ly, completely in a very few terse sen- 
tences. Let’s look at it together, before 
we make this call. All that it asks the 
prospect to do is forget the present for 
six minutes. Now certainly that is not 
an unreasonable request, nor is it an im- 
pertinent one, particularly when we ask 
the man to look ahead to future years 
and more particularly when we give him 
a reason for looking ahead to those fu- 
ture years. 

How Many Men Are Comfortably 

Retired? 

The document asks, “will your income 
be enough and will it be guaranteed for 
life?” There is the entire approach for 
any interview. We have asked for a 
certain amount of time, we have indicated 
why we wanted that time and we have 
given the prospect’s mind a track to run 
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on, by asking a question, will his income 
Hs enough and will it be guaranteed for 
life ? 

Then, let’s open the document. Imme- 
diately the man is asked to face certain 
facts. Facts, not theories, but facts which 
indicate that most men at retirement age 
must work for their daily bread or must 
be dependent for support on friends, rela- 
tives or public charities. 

How many men do you know who have 
retired comfortably? How many men 
do you know who either cannot afford 
to retire, or being forced to retire are 
dependent for their bread and butter on 
someone else? Which class predomi- 
nates? There isn’t any question in your 
mind as to which class predominates. It 
is a sad but true commentary on our 
economic system that if during a man’s 
productive years he is unwilling or unable 
to lay aside a sufficient amount to take 
care of himself when he is old, the eco- 
nomic system will not. 

A Matter of Economics 

When he can no longer produce 
economically, then economically he is 
through, finished, and cast aside, done, 
washed up. Unfortunately, the principal 
consideration of a man’s usefulness is 
his ability to produce. It is economic 
and nothing else. You know this, I know 
this, every one else who thinks knows 
this. Yet, the facts are that no one seems 
to do very much about it for himself. 
He does nothing about it even though 
he knows, as the document carefully in- 
dicates, that dependence for support in 
old age is the greatest tragedy in life— 
and what a tragedy. 

“Save and Create” vs. “Create and Save” 


The presentation form does more than 
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a 
present the facts in the case. Jt 
two methods of avoiding their 
quences. One—the Save and Create P| 
The document is so arranged tha . 
can easily show the man, by using 
handy rate card, how much it will 
necessary for him to save every year 
4% compound interest in order to & 
cumulate an amount which, subsequen; 
to retirement age will, if it continues {, 
earn 4% interest, guarantee the man th 
monthly income he desires, However 
the document reminds us that in orde 
to accomplish the intentions under thj 
plan, the interest must be collected anj 
reinvested on the day that it is due. Tha 
it must be continually invested withoy 
a loss. It also reminds us that if the 
man does not live until retirement age 
that only the amount actually saved yjj 
be available to his family. ; 


The Insurance Way 


However, the document also sugges 
that instead of this saving and investmen, 
way, another plan may be used. Th, 
insurance plan. Here too the documen 
shows what the results will be. It shoy 
what annual deposits are necessary 4; 
attain certain sum which will provid 
the desired income for life. It says, to, 
that if the man does not live to retir. 
ment age, the full amount will immed. 
ately be available to his family. Th 
document suggests that under the North. 
western Mutual Plan the burden of keep. 
ing the fund continuously invested with 
out a loss and of earning the interest ;: 
the company’s not the man’s. 


The document further leaves room fo; 
us to compare how much must be de. 
posited annually under each plan to ob- 
tain the desired result. Here again w 
see a succinct statement of facts. Tw 
plans—one will do a certain thing—th 
other will do a certain thing. The ma 
is free to decide for himself which j 
the more desirable. 


The Best Attitude in Comparing 


In making this comparison we hav 
found that when talking about the sav 
and create plan it is best to assume a 
attitude which indicates that if the pros 
pect had sufficient time to devote to hi 
investments he could probably earn 4% 
regularly and consistently. But becaus 
his business makes so many demané 
upon him, it is impossible to devote t 
his personal affairs the time necessay 
to assure a successful consummation ¢ 
his investment plans. 

If we take this attitude rather tha 
one which assumes he is incapable ¢ 
successfully investing his money, we a 
complish the same result with less dar- 





ger of subjecting ourselves to an argt 
ment about whether or not he can profit 
ably invest his money. Let's give his 
the benefit of the doubt. After all, ht 
knows from past experience whether ¢ 
not he can earn 4% on his money. We 
don’t have to remind him how lucky 
is if he has any principal left after th 
investment experiences of the last te 
years, let alone any profit on those it 
vestments. 

Then in referring to the create and sat 
plan, from the very beginning of th 
explanation let’s inject an element @ 
doubt as to its availability to him. Let! 
say, “in accordance with our plan, whic 
of course, is not available to everyone 
this and that and the other thing w 
result. 


Supporting an Aged Dependent 


Discussing the insurance plan: “Rt 
member, Mr. Prospect, that this saving 
fund must be regarded as a thing apat 
a fund not touchable for present & 
penses. If you were supporting an 
dependent now (perhaps you are?) 
you fail to send the monthly check f« 
her rent and food because of a temporal! 
financial stringency ? Would you tell tht 
dependent person that the rent mont! 
would not be forthcoming? Of cou 
you wouldn’t! You would deny yourst 
in order to send that check. This pla 
must be regarded in the same light 
cause it is designed to pay your rent 
buy your food when your pro eo 





years are over. It is designed to 
vou independent of others.” 
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“Insurance Company | 
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j Nationat Lire of Vermont, 


a purely mutual Company, is one of the 


oldest life insurance companies in the 
United States. Out of a total of over 300 
life insurance companies there are only 8 
companies of equal or greater age. Found- 
ed in 1850 in the capital city of Vermont, 
its scope of service has become truly na- 


tional. It now operates through agencies 
in 38 states and the District of Columbia, 
and has policyholders in every 


state in the Union. 


A RECORD YEAR 


HE NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 

has just rounded out its 85th year of 
service with a record of achievements in which 
its policyholders can take justifiable pride. 


The year ended December 31, 1934 showed 
many gains— increased assets, increased sur- 
plus, increased new business, and an increase 
in premium income from life insurance and 
annuities which was the largest in the 85 
years’ history of the Company. 


‘As solid as the granite hills of Vermont”’ 
is more than a mere phrase used to describe 
the National. It has come to typify a national 
institution whose service of protection and 
investment is depended upon by many 
thousands of policy holders located in every 
state in the Union. 


That the Company could make its an- 
nual statement on an actual market basis after 
four years of the most severe financial stress 
and still show a surplus of $7,690,859 and a 
contingency reserve of $2,000,000 is a record 
which should be of especial interest to busi- 


ness men. 


Frep A. How .anp, 
President 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Quick Facts 


Increased 1935 Dividends. The dividends to 
policyholders in 1935 will be slightly more than 
15% larger than the dividends in 1934. 


Steady Earnings. The Company has paid and 
credited to policyholders and beneficiaries over 48 
million dollars more than has been received from 
them in premiums. 

Steady Growth. Even during the depression 
years the Company’s assets and surplus showed 
a consistent increase. 


Increased New Business. New insurance paid 
for during 1934 increased over 10% 


Increased Assets. The assets of the Company 
at the end of 1934 showed a gain of $7,017,381. 


Increased Surplus.The surplus and contingency 
reserve, $10,428,786, shown in the statement is 
the largest in the history of the Company. 


Increased Bond Holdings. The bond holdings 
of the Company at the end of 1934 showed an in- 
crease of $17,766,699, largely in U.S. Government 
and municipal bonds. 


Increased Premium Income. The total premi- 
um income received for life insurance and an- 
nuities during 1934 was the largest in the history 
of the Company. 


Strong Market Value. If all securities were 
valued on a strictly market basis as of December 
31, 1934, the statement would show a surplus and 
contingency reserve of $9,690,859. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
MONTPELIER 


85th Annual Statement 


December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
Federal Land Bank & Home 
Owners Bonds. . 
Municipal, State & ‘County Bonds 
Public Uy Bonds. . ; 
Municipal & Provincial Bonds, 
Canada... 


Other Foreign Government Bonds 


Total Bonds (Amortized Basis). . 

Preferred Stocks (Market Value) 

Mortgages, First Liens 

Policy Liens 

Other Secured Loans. . 

Real Estate....... 

Cash in Banks . 

Interest and Rents, 
Accrued. . 

Deferred and Uncollected Premi- 


ums (net)... 


‘Due ‘and 


Total (less non-admitted $105 ,189) 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves. . 
Policy Claims, Proofs not Com- 
plete 
Pdlicy Claims, 
not Reported. . 
Contingent and Other Liabilities. 
Taxes Accrued but not Due.. 
Premium Deposit Fund 
Dividends on Deposi 
Dividends Assigned for 1935 Dis- 
tribution. . 
—- including "$2 ,000. 000 
ontingency Reserve......... 


Estimated, but 


Total 


$ 10,462,537 


6,338,887 
18,285,114 
16,375,265 


923,383 
804,752 


$ 53,189,938 


3,868,965 
39,991,561 
33,184,719 

100,047 
18,571,410 
3,982,906 


3,208,061 
2,821,308 


$158,813 ,726 


$140,810,808 
248,640 
230,000 
212,185 
739,100 
899/330 
2,008,398 
3,236,479 


10,428,786 


$158 ,813 ,726 
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Program Indicates 
Underwriting Trends 


OUTSTANDING MEN TO SPEAK 





Home Office Life Underwriters Plan for 
Toronto Meeting in May; Austin 
Reiley Chairman 





The program for the May meeting of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation indicates a follow-up of prob- 
lems brought up in the last meeting 
of that association and a continued en- 
deavor to exchange ideas and opinions 
regarding current trends in underwrit- 
ing. The meeting will be held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, on 
May 1, 2 and 3. 

The ‘Occupation Committee under the 
chairmanship of Morris Pitler, statisti- 
cian for the Mutual Life of New York, 
will convene on the first day. Austin 
D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, Mutual 
Life of New York, as chairman of the 
program committee has secured the fol- 
lowing speakers for the general meet- 
ings: 

J. M. Laird, vice-president, Connecticut 
General, “Financial Selection After Five 
Years of Financial Chaos”; Harlan S. 
Don Carlos, manager, life claim depart- 
ment, Travelers, “The Claim Adjuster 
and the Underwriter”; Dr. Harry W. 
Dingman, vice-president and medical di- 
rector, Continental Casualty & Assurance 
-o., Chicago, “Habits as to Alcohol in 


Its Relation to Certain Medical His- 
tories.” 
J. B. Mabon, associate actuary, Sun 


Life of Canada, “Effect on Selection of 
Foreign Travel and Residence”; H. R. 
Laurie, chairman, underwriting commit- 
tee, London Life of Canada, “The Scope 
of Authoritv of the Underwriting Execu- 
tive’; A. P. Morton, medical depart- 
ment, Manufacturers Life of Canada, 
“The Unemployed Rich Man as a Life 
Insurance Risk.” 





$2,000,000 PAID A MONTH 





Bankers Life of lowa Reports Assets 
Increased $7,000,000; President 
Nollen’s Statement 
The Bankers Life of Iowa paid almost 
$2,000,000 to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries every month during 1934, accord- 
ing to the annual report of President 
Gerard S. Nollen. The total was $22,- 
000,000 for the year. Admitted assets 
gained $7,000,000 to reach $182,000,000, 


and total surplus increased 714% to $11,- 


000,000. United States government se- 
curities and cash on hand amounted to 
$90,946,358. 

Paid-for new insurance in 1934 


amounted to more than $53,000,000, a 
gain over 1933. Total of insurance in 
force at the end of the year was $734,- 


President Nollen said, “The company ’s 
income for 1934 exceeded disbursements 
by over $7,000,000, and that amount was 
accordingly added to the company’s as- 
sets. In addition to the excess of income 
over disbursements, the company’s re- 
ceipts from maturing investments made 
a total of approximately $18,000,000 avail- 
able for new investments. Of that 
amount $13,000,000 was invested in Unit- 
ed States Government obligations, and 
the remainder was placed in other liquid 
securities of the highest grade.” 
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Investments-Farm Mortgages 


On Financial Section Program 

The Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention has announced its pro- 
gram for the mid-winter meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on February 22. 
Edward H. Raub, Jr., chairman of. the 
section and general counsel, Lafayette 
Life, and Harry B. Wade, secretary of 
the section and assistant to the president, 
United Mutual Life, prepared the pro- 
gram. 

“Some yardstick used for analysis of 
securities: for purchase, for retention, for 
sale,” is the theme of the morning ses- 
sion. Dan N. Bacot, consulting engineer 
associated with Railroad Analyses, Inc., 
3altimore, Md., will read a paper on 
“Railroads.” George E. Phelps of Duff 
& Phelps, public utilities security analyst 
of Chicago, will speak on “Utilities”; 
George A. Bangs, president, United Mu- 
tual Life, on “Municipals”; Don F. Rob- 
erts, treasurer, Acacia Mutual, on “Gov- 
ernments.” 

Following 


luncheon D. T. Torrens, 


vice-president, Kansas City Life, will 
speak on “The Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Attitude Toward Its Farm Real 


Estate and Farm Mortgage Loans.” C. 
J. Claassen, president, Farmers National 
of Omaha, an organization which has 
farm management accounts with twelve 
insurance companies, will speak on “Bet- 
ter Tenant Farming.” 





OPEN KANSAS CITY AGENCY 





Northwestern National Following Pro- 
gram of Expansion; Ellinger and 
Ukele General Agents 

The Northwestern National Life this 
week opened the Kansas City agency un- 
der direction of Morris R. Ellinger as 
general agent and Sylvan F. Ukele as 
associate general agent. The opening of 
the new office is in line with a program 
of expansion in the company’s activities 
in the Kansas City territory. 

Mr. Ellinger is a newcomer to North- 
western National while Mr. Ukele has 
represented the company in Kansas City 
for the past two and a half years. 

In joining the Northwestern National 
Mr. Ellinger brings with him a _ back- 
ground of twenty years’ experience in 
the life insurance business, fifteen of 
which have been as general agent or 
manager. He has spent thirteen of these 
twenty years in Kansas City, his home 
town. During recent years his agency 
has regularly paid for more than a mil- 
lion dollars of new business annually and 
his personal production has run consist- 


ently over $300,000 a year. 


Provident Mutual Leaders 


Dramatize Club Convention 


The Provident Mutual Life Leaders’ 
Club met in St. Petersburg, Fla., last 
weck following the meeting there of the 
company’s general agents and managers 
the week before. It was essentially a 
dramatized convention, many plays being 
presented under the direction of Olivia 
Orth, insurance dramatist. 

C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati is 
president of the Leaders’ Club, having 
had the outstandine sales and conserva- 
tion record during the club year. Other 
officers of the club were Chester M. 











TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit. Michigan. 


Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








Figures of Sun Life of Canada 


(Continued from Page 1) 


while during that time payment to policy- 
holders totaled $468,000,000 or more than 
$312,000 for every working day. Pay- 
ments to policyholders during 1934 ex- 
ceeded $88,000,000, bringing the total paid 
since organization $888,000,000. 

The director’s report shows that con- 
tinued efforts toward economies have re- 
sulted in further reductions in the cost 
of management and administration. The 
total expenses being $1,000,000 less than 
the corresponding figure for 1933; while 
the surplus earned during the year 
amounted to $21,281,235, of which $13,- 
219,504 has been paid or allotted in divi- 
dends to holders of participating poli- 
cies. The sum of $8,062,664 has been 
applied to writing down securities and 


Insurance Payments to 

in Force Income Policyholders Assets 
Serer $2,748,725,403 $159,251,028 $88,160,206 $665,378,7h 
Oo a 881,592,937 62,245,681 31,881,639 274,130,4i 
___, ee 218,755,335 15,052,275 6,161,287 64,187,64 
eee 85,327,663 4,561,936 1,374,045 17,851,A 


increasing of reserves. 

President Wood, in presenting the re 
port, reviewed at some length the com 
pany’s operations during 1934, remarkir: 
that the statement, in view of presen: 
day conditions, he felt was encouragin 
and satisfactory. Mr. Wood is of tk 
opinion, based on reports from the in- 
portant countries where the Sun Li 
operates, that the world is gradual 
emerging from the depression althoug 
he believes that a great deal has ye 
to be done before the world could ho; 
to return to the level of prosperity whit 
the progress of science and _ inventim 
have made possible. 

The growth of the Sun Life is show 
in the following table: 





Frey, Philadelnhia, first vice-president; 
Charles Selig, New York, second vice- 
president; Edward A. Sawin, Philadel- 
phia, third vice-president; Isaac P. Mil- 
ler, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 





TO REPEAT C. L. U. COURSE 


Parts I, II and III of the C. L. U. re- 
view course will be presented at New 
York University, Parts I and II on Fri- 
days from March 1 to May 24; Part II 
from March 20 to June 5. Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, James Elton Bragg and Irvin 
Bendiner will give the first two courses. 
I and II have been given previously this 
year. The course is given under the 
auspices of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. 


CONTEST IN BROOKLYN 


The Alexander-Warshauer agency 
the Guardian Life in Brooklyn is to hav 
a dinner and theatre party March 27 
the end of a February contest betweet 
the “Kickers” and the “Knockers.” Th 
agency’s January was 41% better thas 
last January. 





TO VISIT EVERY AGENT 

A short personal visit with every pt 
ducer of the Bankers Life of Iowa is th 
aim of W. F. Winterble, superintendel 
of agencies for the company, who § 
making his first tour of the company: 
agencies, and will eventually visit all ¢ 
them. 








from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


R. S. Plummer, for many years a successful Supervisor for this Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina. 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 
North Carolina cities (Charlotte excluded). 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tim Principl 
| Zmes CHANGE: F7 znctp €S ENDURE 
| 
February 1, 1935 is the 92d birthday of a company which established in America a great 
principle — mutual life insurance on a legal reserve basis. 
This principle requires that a life insurance company shall maintain perpetually such 
margins of safety as shall guarantee “its ability to meet all obligations whenever falling due.” 
hio; ‘ : iid se 
Mie The persistent adherence to this principle by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
’% 
New York has made membership in it increasingly valuable. 
Notwithstanding many adverse conditions, The Mutual Life during 1934 increased its 
Assets from $1,119,855,726 to $1,160,509,652. 
It promptly met all its obligations to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries. 
It paid Policyholders and their Beneficiaries $155,338,880. 
It maintained its Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Contingencies 
<" amenaemn 
at over $59,605,704. 
Its Policy Loans decreased $13,651,975. 
Its Insurance Forfeited and Surrendered decreased $157,704,907. 
g the re - - “ ” = - ee ° . 
the cor From its Gains in Operations, it set aside $28,308,383 for Dividends to Policyholders in 1935. 
emarkiny 
presen: 
‘ouraginy 4 " 
s be the 
the in. 
Sun Lil BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1934 
craduall 
althou ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
rage Ee fae Ne ny ge $52,479,810.35 Policy Reserves... ....-.-2-404- $994,683,303.00 
wees United States Government bonds. ...... 104,688,967.65 Supplementary Contract Reserves. ...... 42,708,706.66 
State, County and Municipal bonds. .... . 24,786,773.95 Other Policy Liabilities ........... 20,175,509.95 
is show Canadian Government, Provincial and Muni- : sa: 41 10.36 
lS Snae geeaeapediacatacas 140¢0,262.00 Premlums, Interest and Rents paid inadvance .3,419,910.36 
Other Foreign Government bonds ...... 766,593.74 —— mepraten Pre 0% Ones wee . “ . 
Assets Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial bonds . 413,862,802.47 — a Leng at Loans 1.798. 196.04 
05,378 7 Preferred and Guaranteed stocks ....... 18,628,275.00 a ee ee eee 8 FO ae Rare 
ao Mortgage Loans (at cost) .......... 258,047,392.75 Te ar 2,551,011.70 
ti Real Estate (at cost or less)... .. +++ 50,960,801.68 Dividends payable in 1935. ....-+.+-++- 28,308,382.69 
i PORE, 6.5 Be eh Oe es ees 187,714,164.89 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends ... . 200,765.10 
Premiums in course of collection ...... 16,535,151.18 Special Contingency Reserve* .......-. 519,535.18 
YN Interest and Rents due and accrued. .... . 17,952,307.92 Fund for Depreciation of Securities and Gen- 
rs he Cash advanced to pay claims ......... 38,348.01 eral Contingencies «0 ce te ttt tt 59,605,704.55 
to have 
apres Total Admitted Assets. ...... $1,160,509,651.59 6 ey 8 eee $1,160,509,651.59 
” Th 
ee that *In this statement bonds not subject to amortization and all preferred and guaranteed stocks totaling $25,018,543 are at values recommended by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. A Special Contingency Reserve of $519,535 carried under Liabilities and Reserves covers the difference 
between the Insurance Commissioners’ values for the total of the non-amortizable securities and the actual market values as at December 31, 1934. 
NT 4 » 
ery pit 
va is the 
itendet! 
who § 
mpany: 
it all o 
ym- ‘ DAVID F HOUSTON yo 
34Nasoau Stree, New York 
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Dollar Value Fluctations 


(Continued on Page 3) 


but there is nothing in_the picture to 
justify an expectation of printing press 
money of the German kind. 

Is there, seriously, any likelihood of 
currency inflation of the German type? 
The conditions which brought it about in 
Germany do not exist here. Germany 
had lost her War. The morale of its 
people was shattered. She had enor- 
mous and unknown debts. She has no 
great natural resources in raw materials. 
She had no reserve of international 
money (gold). She started printing 
money without metallic backing, be- 
cause, apparently, she had to or else her 
governing group was deliberately dis- 
honest. The U. S. A. has first of all a 
vivid recollection of the consequences of 
such currency inflation to the people of 
Germany. Our people are confused and 
uncertain; we hesitate to embark on 
business ventures. We have been told 
that profits are immoral and that the 
wealth we have saved up should be re- 
distributed. In_ spite of this, public 
morale is still high. The country is very 
nearly independent of imports but if it 
were not it has the largest accumulation 
of international (gold) money it ever 
had. These conditions are the exact 
opposite of those which led up to the 
German catastrophe and in spite of an 
over-supply of politicians and an under- 
supply of statesmen, currency inflation 
is not likely and scarcely possible. 


Credit Inflation 


Credit inflation is potentially here now 
as the result of Government spending 
but it has not as yet materially raised 
prices because the credit created is not 
being used by those who could use it 
profitably if not discouraged by restric- 
tions and reprehensions. The results of 
such credit inflation if and when com- 
pletely effective will be a return to a 
higher level of prices, employment, 
wages, profits. Credit inflation has never 
produced impossible prices, i.e., worth- 
less currency. The wholesale price in- 
dex of 1920 (226 on 1910-1914 basis) was 
the highest in the economic history of 
the United States. But excessive credit 
inflation always has resulted ultimately 
in panics and painful deflation with a 
sharp fall in prices and debtor distress 
which of course implies creditor distress 
also. The “New Deal” problem is to 
bring about a credit inflation but to pre- 
vent it from expanding to another crisis 
like that of 1929. 

An attempt has been made in this 
memorandum to show that while uncon- 
trolled currency inflation of the German 
type might result in dollars that were 
worthless at the time the insurance poli- 
cy became payable by death or other- 
wise, such inflation is y* likely to hap- 
pen in this country. It has been argued 
that the only kind of inflation likely to 
happen here is credit inflation of the 
kind that has doubled prices in the past 
and may so result in the future, but 
that such price increases are gencrally 
considered to be “prosperity.” Both 
kinds of inflation are characterized by 
rising prices with the result that debts 
created at the beginning of any infla- 
tion and liquidated during such inflation 
are paid off in dollars having reduced 
purchasing power. This benefits the 
debtor and may damage the creditor, 


depending on whether the inflation is 
of the currency or credit type. In 
neither case is the price change a sudden 
one. Even the German inflation took 
over three years to reach its peak. Credit 
inflation is more gradual and may take 
twenty-five years. Such credit inflation 
and its opposite are nothing new. As 
pointed out, the 1920 dollar bought only 
half as much as the 1914 or the 1933 
dollar and nobody discussed inflation in 
1920. The fact is that debtors and cred- 
itors practically never pay or get paid 
in the same dollars they bought or sold 
and they never have since those primi- 
tive days when promissory notes were 
expressed in corn, oil or wine, or what 
have you. 


“If Inflation is on the way should I 
buy Life-Insurance?” 


The question is put in that form be- 
cause the holder of annual premium pol- 
icy is buying insurance every time he 
pays a premium the same as the man 
who applies for an additional policy. In 
order to arrive at a correct answer it is 
necessary to get clear in our minds the 
nature of the insurance contract which 
we call the policy. A policy of life in- 
surance performs two complementary 
services. Each annual premium as paid 
is applied first to cover the cost of pay- 
ing the death benefits accruing during 
the policy year and second to build up a 
savings fund. The mathematical set-up 
is such that as the savings fund (which 
we may call the cash value reserve) in- 
creases by periodical increments, the 
amount of the death benefit decreases 
so that the total of the two equities pay- 
able at death is at all times equal to the 
face amount of the policy, ie. they are 
complementary. The insurance company 
charges against each annual premium as 
paid in, a death assessment according to 
the mortality experience at the then at- 
tained age of the insured per $1,000 of 
the net amount at risk. It adds the re- 
mainder of the premium to the comple- 
mentary savings fund and also credits 
the fund with such rate of interest as 
its current investment income permits. 

Thus it will be seen that when divested 
of all actuarial and other technical as- 
pects the contract is merely a decreasing 
yearly renewable term insurance com- 
bined with a periodically increasing sav- 
ings fund or share in the undivided in- 
vestment assets. Now so far as that 
part of the current annual premium is 
concerned which goes to pay for this 
renewable term insurance risk, it would 
not be affected by inflation except for 
such decrease in the buying power of 
the dollar as might occur between the 
date of payment of the last paid pre- 
mium and the date of maturity of the 
policy by death. In other words the dol- 
lars paid as death claim for the net 
amount of insurance then in effect would 
be the same kind of dollars in which the 
last preceding premium was paid except 
for such change, if any, in buying power 
as might have occurred during the short 
interval between the two events. Even 
in Germany the rapid loss of value of 
its currency was not rapid enough to 
destroy the difference between five 
marks paid as premium and 1,000 marks 
payable at death within the year. As to 
every change in price levels that ever 
occurred in this country the difference 


within the year was negligible for or 
against the insured. 


The Cash Value Reserve 

The only part of the policy described 
above which would be materially affect- 
ed by inflation (increased prices) would 
be the dollar savings fund (cash value 
reserve) share in the total bond, mort- 
gage, etc., investments held by the in- 
surance company and even these dollars 
would be affected only by the change 
in buying value occurring between the 
date of their payment respectively into 
the company’s assets and the date when 
they were returned with interest as a 
part of the death claim. The point to 
be grasped is that change in the buying 
power of the accumulated dollars in th> 
savings fund would be exactly the same 
wherever those dollars, as dollars under 
control of the insured, might be. The 
only logic which would justify taking 
those dollars out of the insurance com- 
pany’s investments or refusing to add to 
them would be where the insured had 
knowledge of some other place to put 
them where their buying power would 
not be affected. The real question be- 
fore the person insured or contemplat- 
ing additional insurance is, therefore, 
this: “Where can I now put my avail- 
able dollars so that their buying power 
will not be affected by inflation if, when 
and as it occurs?” Unless this question 
can be answered with certainty the idea 
of taking them out of the insurance com- 
pany’s portfolio, or refusing to put addi- 
tional dollars in, does not make sense 
because the past five years have amply 
demonstrated that the safest place for 
accumulated or surplus dollars is in the 
hands of sound life insurance companies. 


A Large Subject 


What can be done with dollars on 
hand to avoid the effect of inflation on 
the price structure? This is a large sub- 
ject by itself. The officer of one of the 
best known banks in charge of its trust 
funds recently said on this subject: 


“Any determination to pursue the 
purchasing power of the dollar is a 
decision to embark upon an unchart- 
ed sea and run the risk of self- 
destruction.” 

Certain writers are glibly advising the 
public to invest their dollars in what 
they call tangibles: real estate, common 
stocks, food supplies, and one writer even 
recommends the purchase of soap in 
quantities. These writers are, of course, 
talking about currency inflation of the 
German type and not the relatively small 
price increase resulting from credit in- 
flation. What they do not say is that 
anyone who sells his country short by 
acting on the expectation of currency 
inflation (German type) and finds he has 
guessed wrong would be taking “the risk 
of self-destruction.” He would be in 
about as bad a fix as the man who be- 
lieves in his country and is betrayed by 
the politicians. 

“When the skies fall all the sparrows 
will be dead.” If we have general panic 
fear of uncontrolled inflation of the cur- 
rency (German type) some will try to 
get their cash out of the country but it 
may be they will jump from the frying 
pan into the fire. Some will get all the 
cash they can and buy tangibles. One 
might buy a warehouse and fill it with 
foodstuffs. But the government can 
take the warehouse for taxes and a mob 
can steal the beans and bacon and then 
where are you? It must not be forgot- 
ten that uncontrolled inflation wherever 
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“Sell Travelers Low Cost 
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BE WISE .. . Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance NOW! 
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it has occurred has been associated with 
violent revolution and if. that happens to 
us property titles of every kind, deeds, 
stocks, etc., will be of doubtful value. 


A Point Which Many Forget 


There is an idea in circulation that 
the purchase of common stocks in place 
of fixed interest investments or life in- 
surance savings is a hedge or protection 
against the consequences of “inflation.” 
Those who entertain this notion point 
out that during periods of rising prices 
when fixed interest income buys less and 
less the dividends from first quality 
stocks tend to increase. They forget, 
however, the sudden and painful defla- 
tion which occurred in 1929 wiping out 
all the post war increases in dividend 
rates and the stock dividends of the 
“new era.” They overlooked also the 
fact that a theory which may have a 
color of truth during a period of ordi- 
nary credit inflation where prices rise 
fifty or perhaps a hundred per cent, does 
not apply to a period of uncontrolled 
monetary inflation of the German type. 
They overlook the fact that common 
stock values and returns do not in such 
times rise uniformly and that as a mat- 
ter of experience the rise in values is 
not an adequate offset to the reduction 
in the buying power of the dollar, 
pound, francs or mark. Furthermore, 
only those who pick the right stocks and 
do so early in the game are benefited in 
any degree. In case of uncontrolled 
monetary inflation of the German type 
the number of corpodrations that will ride 
the storm is very limited and difficult to 
forecast, particularly under a form of 
democracy which criticizes and _ threat- 
ens all types of corporate activity show- 
ing substantial profits and appears to 
believe that profits are immoral. 

The Sixty Cent Dollar 

In April, 1933, the Government sus- 
pended gold payments and took over all 
the gold in the country. The privilege 
of exporting gold was suspended sub- 
ject to license. On January 31, 1934, the 
President fixed the gold value of the dol- 
lar at 59.06% of its former parity by rais- 
ing the mint price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per ounce. It has been stated that 
the Government’s money may, without 
metallic backing, circulate within the na- 
tional boundary without destroying the 
price structure, provided Government 
credit is high. A zood many people who 
carried life insurance policies thought 
that the devaluation of the gold dollar 
meant that their life insurance dollars 
had thereby lost 40% of their purchasing 
power. This fearful result did not fol- 
low within the United States. Prices 
within the United States changed very 
little and what little change occurred may 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


CARL HEYE, President JAMES A MCcLAIN, Vice-President 


75th ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 






ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgages on Real Estate........ $43,250,664.68 Reserves required by Law........ $92,192,649.45 
Government, State, County, Policy claims in course of payment 1,011,624.91 
an * 2 
ee aud ether Bonde... 12,515,70805 Unpaid Dividends due Policyholders 141,396.07 
Home Office Buildings and other ha , 
Dividends to Policyholders set 
_  ) See eer 14,982,530.74 pig le ee eae aE 2,475,000.00 
Loans on Policies ..........6s0+. 22,626,856.09 R . ‘ 
eserve against interest due and 
Cash on hand and in Banks...... 3,513,590.04 accrued on mortgages ......... 500,000.00 
Interest accrued and other assets.. 6,777,737.41 Real Estate Profit Reserve....... 547 344.58 
ee aera TE or g10sect.122.59 | SPneiel Remove Ser Consingensies again 
GENERAL SURPLUS.......... 5,599, 107.98 
*Including $4,040,000 short term securities, ioscan, 
maturing from 1935 to 1937, inclusive. TR ee cC Ae Wieteteenate $103,467,122.99 





FACTS FROM THE GUARDIAN LIFE’S 75th ANNUAL STATEMENT: 


®@ New paid-for business dur- @ Assets increased $5,202,224 this Statement by $300,000. 
ing 1934 increased 34% over to a total of $103,467,123. © General surplus to policy- 
that for the preceding year. ® Values of securities owned by holders increased to a total of 
® During 1934, terminations of the Company, on the basis of $5,599,108. Additional surplus 
existing insurance decreased Dec. 31, 1934 market quotations, reserves of $1,547,345 are car- 
24% in comparison with 1933. exceed the values carried in ried by the Company. 


Guardian ib Phitinicon fons 1es for 75 vears 


HOME OFFICE - 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Guardian Life Agencies in the Metropolitan Area 


The Doremus-Haviland Agency The James Elton Bragg Agency The Haiblum Agency 
50 Union Square, New York City Woolworth Bldg., New York City 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 
The James A. Tyson Agency The Leyendecker-Schnur Agency The Myron E. Bay Agency 
50 Union Square, New York City 225 Broadway, New York City 744 Broad Street, Newark 
The Julius M. Eisendrath Agency The James Faller Agency The E. D. Finch, Jr. Agency 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 1775 Broadway, New York City 60 Park Place, Newark 


The Alexander-Warshauer Agency 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Benjamin Washer, president of the 
Kentucky Home, who died last week, was 
an unusually strong character and a man 
of much higher than average ability. He 
first attracted attention in Louisville as 
a newspaper man. While a reporter on 
the old Louisville Herald, and twenty- 
one years old, he performed what is re- 
garded as a miracle. The feat was secret- 
ly to study law and pass his bar exami- 
nations while going about his routine 
journalistic duties. As his regular work- 
ing hours on the paper were from 1 
o’clock in the afternoon until 2 o’clock 
next morning this accomplishment was 
almost unprecedented. No one on the 
paper knew he was slipping off to night 
law school. 

Mr. Washer quit journalism after hav- 
ing been city editor and managing editor 
in order to practice law, but later was 
made receiver of the Louisville Herald 
and ran it for a time. 

For some years Mr. Washer was one 
of the principal advisers of the Republi- 
can party in Louisville as political lead- 
ers turned to him for legal counsel. He 
lost a fortune in the crash of Brown, the 
richest man in Kentucky. 

Mr. Washer got into insurance at the 
time of the reorganization of the old 
Inter-Southern Life when that company 
became the Kentucky Home Life, but his 
acquaintance with other life executives 
was limited. 

Among other activities in Louisville 
Mr. Washer owned a hotel, and was 
vice-president of a department store. 


Ben S. Washer, Jr., his son, is a New 
York newspaper man and former dra- 
matic editor of the New York World- 
Telegram. 

B. S. Washer, Sr.’s death came unex- 
pectedly from a heart attack. 

a * 


During his recent visit to Atlanta, A. 
A. McFall, vice-president Columbian Na- 
tional Life, was not long in the office of 
Alfred C. Newell, general agent, before 
the latter slipped to a telephone and 
called up the Atlanta Journal. In a few 
minutes over came a camera man and a 
photographer, as the Journal is keen on 
interviews with Easterners. 

“These fellows seem on the trigger,” 
said McFall to Newell. “How did they 
know I was in town, and they flatter me 
if they think I can tell them anything 
that they don’t already know.” 

“Give them an earful of how you have 
found economic conditions,” said Newell. 

The headline was “Business Is Boom- 
ing. 

A short time later an Atlanta Consti- 
tution reporter and camera man came in 
by which time McFall understood New- 
ell’s disappearance into another room to 
telephone. 

Mr. Newell has been a general agent 
of the Columbian National three decades. 
Before that he was a newspaper star in 
New York and Atlanta. On a yacht he 
was one of Pulitzer’s secretaries, a job 
which never permitted either boredom or 
inefficiency. 


Uncle Francis ° 





INDICT DENVER CO. OFFICERS 


Officers of the American Life of Den- 
ver have been indicted for alleged wrong- 
doing in connection with the sale of the 
company by former officers to the pres- 
ent ones. President C. W. Helser, Vice- 
President N. J. O’Hanlon, Secretary A. 
R. Seebass, Jr., and also former Presi- 


dent F. A. Heath and former Vice-Presi- 
dent E. W. Larson are named. It is 
charged that doubtful securities were 
sold the company. The Insurance Com- 
missioner believes the company is solv- 
ent. 


WRITES FAMILY OF ELEVEN 

During the Atlantic Life drive for new 
business on February 6, the birthday of 
A. O. Swink, president of the company, 
T. Whitt Greer, Jr., agent at South Bos- 
ton, Va., wrote all members of a family 
of eleven, obtaining settlement along with 
the applications. 


ZIMMERMAN’S “LIFE LINE” 


The Charles J. Zimmerman agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, Newark, has just is- 
sued a new twelve page bulletin entitled 
“Life Line” which carries many sales 
ideas, agency records and personal items. 
Mr. Zimmerman is editor-in-chief. 





Dollar Value Fluctuations 


(Continued from Page 14) 


have been the result of other forces. 
There was, however, one group of Amer- 
ican citizens who suffered: those living 
in a country still on a gold basis—France, 
for instance—and whose incomes were 
in dollars. These people had to convert 
their dollar incomes into francs and their 
buying power in France diminished ac- 
cording to current exchange quotations 
when the United States went off gold in 
1933 and later fixed the dollar at 59.06% 
in 1934. The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company had never an ambi- 
tion to be an international company. 
With the exception of eight or ten poli- 
cies issued in Canada half a century ago 
the only policyholders it has in foreign 
countries are those who insured in this 
country and subsequently became resi- 
dents of foreign countries for business 
or other reasons. We have forty-five 
recorded as living in Germany, for ex- 
ample. The great body of the company’s 


policyholders reside in the United States 
and those whose policies are now matur- 
ing and also those whose policies will 
mature for years to come, will receive 
the proceeds of their insurance in dol- 
lars generally having a higher purchas- 
ing power than the dollars of 1917 to 
1930, or, if the New Dealers succeed in 


re-establishing the 1926 level, than the 
dollars of 1917-1920. 


Why Future Looks Bright 


In the meantime the social necessity 
of life insurance, its safety as the custo- 
dian of savings, its usefulness as a pro- 
tection against the consequences of do- 
mestic catastrophe, social disturbance 
and economic depression, have been 
demonstrated to our people since 1929 
as never before in the long and honor- 
able history of actuarially and financially 
sound life insurance companies. That this 
is the case is indicated by the fact that 
every strong life insurance office is being 
fairly bombarded with “homeless money” 
seeking a safe haven until economic con- 
ditions become more settled. These com- 
panies have been forced to place drastic 
limitations on the amounts they will ac- 
cept. These limitations will be continued 
until the circulation of credit money 
through business activity opens the way 
for safe and profitable investment. There 
are indications that this renewal of the 
use of credit is taking place. For ex- 
ample, the Treasury recently lifted the 
restrictions on gold exports requiring 
only that such transactions be reported. 
The new business of life insurance com- 
panies is showing a good increase and 
because of the fine record sound life in- 
surance established during the distress- 
ing years since 1929 the return of public 
confidence in the future will further 
stimulate life insurance sales. 





















































n February magazines* 
the Metropolitan offers a 
friendly suggestion to 
every owner of life insur- 
ance. Whether the reader 
owns one or more policies 
he needs practical and 
expert advice on howto 
arrange future payments 
to his family or to himself. 


When he studies his life 
insurance from the ‘’Pro- 
gram” point of view, he is 
on the right track. When 
he analyzes the insurance 
he now owns, he may find 
he requires additional 
coverage. 


Field-Men will serve their 
clients’ best interests by 
helping to lay out real 
Programs in 1935. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Buckner Comments 


(Continued from Page 6) 


workable. This would seem, to require 
modifications of the act in several re- 
spects. The present plan provides for 
mortgage loans up to 80% of the value 
of land and cost of construction of small 
homes, the government insuring such 
joans at the borrower’s cost,—good bor- 
rowers thus contributing a premium to 
cover losses under loans made to poor 
borrowers. The insuring of such loans 
means that the government agrees to 
give long-time 3% bonds for the amount 
of the principal in cases foreclosed in 
exchange for the property thus acquired. 
This makes the lender take the loss of 
delinquent taxes and interest. In states 
having redemption laws this would be- 
come quite an item. 
Present Plan Inelastic 

Furthermore, the present plan is too 
inelastic to meet the varying needs and 
wishes of borrowers and lenders. The 
plan requires that all loans be for a pe- 
riod of years, not more than 20, on a 
true amortization basis, payable monthly. 
The expense of making monthly collec- 
tions and keeping records with many and 
frequent changes therein which the plan 
involves, will so greatly exceed the ser- 
vice charge allowed as to make the net 
interest yield unattractive to a life insur- 
ance company. 

The plan should provide full and com- 
plete insurance, if the Government insists 
on going into such business, and should 
allow insured loans to be made with 
quarterly, or semi-annual interest pay- 
ments, as the borrower and lender may 
agree, with required curtailments of a 
fxed amount, but with permission to the 
borrower to pay additional sums, or the 
loans in full, on any interest date. 

Such modification would make the 
scheme more pliable, and less expensive 
to handle by a life insurance company. 
Borrowers desiring loans on the true 
amortization basis with interest and 
amortization payable monthly, could be 
taken care of by local institutions, able 
to handle monthly payments, like rents, 
without great expense. 

A life insurance company cannot be 
expected to promote or lend for new con- 
struction of small homes in cities or 
communities where the companies have 
acquired under foreclosures a large num- 
ber of such homes and now hold them 
for sale or rent, and therefore have rea- 
son to believe that no housing shortage 


exists. 
Bond Holdings 


_As to our bond holdings: bonds in de- 
fault, and bonds not subject to amorti- 
zation, bonds not adequately secured ac- 
wording to insurance commissioners’ rat- 
ings, and all stocks, will be valued in 
our statement at their actual market 
values. All other bonds are taken on 
the amortized basis as provided by law. 
Bonds held by the company have stood 
i) remarkably well throughout the de- 
pression. There were no defaults in in- 
terest on United States, Canadian or 
Foreign Government Bonds now ‘carried 
assets. During 1934 we received 974% 
o all the interest we were entitled to 
receive from our municipal bonds, 90.73% 
fom railway bonds, 100% from utility 
bonds, and 100% from Industrial bonds. 
wmming up, we received on our total 
bond holdings 95.63% of all the interest 
We were entitled to receive, leaving only 
437% overdue and yet to be collected. 
lam sure you will agree that this is 
asplendid showing during a depression 
year and is proof of the character and 
qality of our bond investments. 

Pump Priming by Administration 
: The administration is engaging in many 
hump-priming” expedients for recovery 
¥ allowances for raising less corn and 
wheat, less cotton, fewer hogs and cattle; 
ad by various other measures for re- 
‘ving distressed mortgagors, rehabili- 
ating houses, and building new houses; 
besides direct relief of the unemployed, 
‘inning into many billions of dollars. 

ithout either commending or critiz- 
% the purposes or wisdom of these vast 










Herbert Hoover Installed 
As New York Life Director 


Herbert Hoover faced a battery of 


news cameramen in President T. A. 
Buckner’s office at the New York Life 
Wednesday, the same room where Calvin 
Coolidge stood on a similar occasion a 
little more than five years ago. Elected 
a director a month ago on nomination of 
Alfred E. Smith—who telegraphed his 
greetings from Florida—Mr. Hoover was 
attending his first meeting, where he oc- 
cupied the tall-backed leather chair com- 
ing first on President Buckner’s left, 
facing across the broad table the senior 
director, Willard V. King. ; 

After the meeting President Buckner 
escorted Mr. Hoover into his office, 
where he met the newspapermen. After 
patiently posing with Mr. Buckner for 
the cameras the reporters “ganged” the 
former President. Throwing one leg 
over a corner of Mr. Buckner’s desk he 
smiled pleasantly on the newsmen but 
volunteered no comment and answered 
their questions with an economy of 
words. The importance of life insurance 
and its great responsibilities to the peo- 
ple interested him. He expected to at- 
tend meetings and to take an active part 
in the affairs of the company. A report- 
er asked the engineer and master of 
statistical science if insurance mathemat- 
ics would bother him. He smiled with- 
out comment. 

President Buckner explained that Mr. 
Hoover is the first director the company 
has had from the Pacific Coast. It has 
not been decided what committees Mr. 
Hoover will serve on. 





expenditures, I raise the question,—would 
not a reasonable amount—a billion dol- 
lars for example—of direct long-time 
Government very low interest rate loans 
to the railroads of the country for im- 
provements and equipment, go quicker 
and further in the recovery effort than 
several times that amount disbursed in 
some of the aforesaid directions? The 
railroads are the arterics through which 
the life blood of our country flows. They 
are the biggest consumers of wood, iron, 
coal and heavy manufactured materials 
when they have the money with which to 
buy. They are large employers of labor. 
An enormous number of former skilled 
employes, now out of work, could be re- 
engaged if railway purchasing power was 
restored. 


Real Estate and Mortgage Loans 


As to real estate owned and mortgage 
loans: The book value of real estate 
owned is $97,155,304; of which our pre- 
sent and former home office buildings, 
the printing house, and the employes’ 
welfare farm stand at $24,170,798; leaving 
real estate acquired by foreclosure or 
deeds in lieu thereof—725 apartments and 
business properties, 1,915 residences and 
1,362 farms,—at $72,984,505. With a pick- 
up in values and rents, real estate thus 
acquired should be disposed of within 
a reasonable time without material loss. 

During 1934 our mortgage loans on 
farms decreased; residential loans de- 
creased; and apartment house and busi- 
ness loan decreased. The total decrease in 
loans on real estate was $40,318,087. The 
company has throughout the depression 
been very indulgent toward distressed 
borrowers in arrears. We do not fore- 
close where the borrower is doing his 
best to meet his obligation and we be- 
lieve he has a chance to pay up deliquen- 
cies within a reasonable time thereby 
restoring the loan to good standing. This 
policy we believe to be wise, although 
for the time being it results in an abnor- 
mal amount of overdue interest. 


New Trademark 


The Bankers Life 
of Iowa has adopt- 
ed a new insignia, 
built around the 
Statue of Liberty 
symbol. 











BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 











Let us prove it! 





BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


THE 
Clancy D. Connell 
AGENCY 


ProvipDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


99 John St., New York 
Phone BEekman 3-6131 








EFFICIENT SECRETARY 


Young lady with more than ten years of 
life insurance experience in New York City 
is available for a new connection. A rapid, 
accurate stenographer, she is qualified to 
handle a busy general agent’s detail work. 
Attractive personality. Personal interview 
desired. Opportunity for advancement more 
important than salary. 


Address Box 1252, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton Street, New York 























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 







Omaha 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries . 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 











INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YBARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASB! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 








NORTH AMERICAN INTEREST 


Rate of interest on moneys left with 
North American Life has been changed. 
Proceeds on deposit, subject to demand, 
will earn 4%; proceeds on fixed install- 
ment plan, 444%; dividends accumulat- 
ing, 5%; on premium deposits, 4% on 
present deposits, 344% from now on. 





S. S. Dunning 
(Continued from Page 5) 


agency, Penn Mutual, New York, will 
take on additional duties and responsi- 
bilities in that agency when Lewis C. 
Sprague leaves to become a manager in 
New York for the Provident Mutual. 
Mr. Dunning has been an assistant to 
the general agent for some time. His 
new duties come’in the form of a pro- 
motion and will bring him in his work 
even more closely to Osborne Bethea, 
general agent. He will continue in charge 
of the agency’s training school. 
Following his high school days, “Syd” 
Dunning, who was a star pitcher on the 
North Plainfield, N. J., baseball team, 
got a chance to try out with the New 
York Giants. He spent the summer of 
1919 under John McGraw, making 
friends with many of the old-timers at 
the Polo Grounds. A dislocated shoulder 
brought an end to his baseball career. 
Mr. Dunning entered the Hall agency 
in 1925 and in that year served as a 
producer and in the brokerage depart- 
ment. He returned to the field again in 
the same year. In 1928 he was given the 
job of building the educational depart- 
ment in the agency. He developed his 
own course which the home office has 
reproduced in text book form. It fills 
five volumes, covering prospecting, con- 
tracts, diagnosing and incoming, salés- 
manship and planning. Of the total men 
in the agency 68% have taken the course. 


John Hancock 


(Continued from Page 5) 


accrued, together with scattering items 
$11,683,610. 

“No significant departures the 
usual,” was President Crocker’s charac- 
terization of the mortality experience for 
the year, though he reported that ratios 
of actual to expected claims were some- 
what lower than those of the previous 
year in every department of the business. 

Percentage of operating expenses to 
total income continued to show reduction. 

Continue Same Dividend Scale 

The 1934 dividend scale will be main- 
tained for 1935. Total amount estimated 
and set aside for the policyholders’ divi- 
dend item is $15,709,167. Interest on 
funds on deposit during 1935 has been 
set at 4%, also as in 1934. 

President Crocker commented on the 
continuance of the difficulties of the 
investment problem. The impracticabil- 
ity of making any long range program, 
he affirmed, is real and prospects are 
still not as clear as managers of trust 
funds would desire. Not including policy 
loans, the company’s total investments 
made and renewed during 1934 agere- 
gated $112,229,824.07. 

“The general policy of investment has 
naturally been to keep a good liquid 
condition,” stated Mr. Crocker. 

The farm mortgage situation was re- 
ported upon in general detail with an 
expression of confidence in the situation 
as it appears to be developing. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of 
the late Edward C. Wyatt, assistant sec- 
retary, in service with the company over 
fifty years, and the late Charles L. Brad- 
ley, also an assistant secretary, who 
served the company more than forty-two 
years, both of whom died since the last 
annual meeting. 
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LEGISLATIVE AVALANCHE 

The casualty companies are putting up 
a stiff fight this year against the ava- 
lanche of injurious legislation which has 
been introduced throughout the country 
and which seems to center on monopo- 
listic state funds, deposit and tax bills. 
In New York State a herculean effort 
has so far halted the progress of a mo- 
nopolistic compensation bill which would 
have put the private companies out of 
this line of business. But no sooner did 
the agitation here die down than the 
same type of measure was introduced in 
Utah, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and II- 
linois legislatures. All states are watch- 
ing closely the outcome of the compro- 
mise compensation plan proposed for 
New York State, which is now being 
studied by Governor Lehman. And it 
would not be surprising if this plan when 
approved was copied rather widely. 

Compulsory automobile liability bills 
are also giving more concern this year 
although encouraging headway has been 
made by advocates of the uniform motor 
vehicle safety responsibility bill which is 
backed by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

Bills of this type have been introduced 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Georgia. Company executives 
consider such bills’ a step in the direc- 
tion of greater safety on the streets and 
highways. It is one of the few bright 
spots on the legislative horizon. 

The usual crop of guest liability bills 
are growing up, too, being new in the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Mexico, New 
York and Tennessee. Amendment of the 
present guest law is proposed in Indiana, 
and repeal of the present law is sought 
in Connecticut. The increase in tax and 
deposit bills is explained by many as 
being the result of depleted state treas- 
uries. Legislators see new taxes and 
economies as the only remedies suggest- 
ing themselves at the moment, and, as 
has so often been the case, they turn 
their direction to the insurance compan- 
ies for the needed new revenue. 





MORTALITY AT NEW LOW 
RECORD 

Last year established a new record low 
mortality among the many millions of 
Industrial policyholders of the Metropol- 
itan Life, according to the compilation 
of that company’s statistical division. 
The crude death rate (ages 1 and over) 
dropped to 8.33 per thousand from 8.41 
in 1933. When corrected for higher 


average age of policyholders last year 
the drop was still greater—from 8.03 in 
1933 to 7.87 in 1934, a decrease of 2%. 
These figures show that health condi- 
tions have been maintained on a high 
level among insured wage earners and 
their families in the United States and 
Canada during the depression years. It 
is pointed out as particularly noteworthy 
that among this insured group the 
downward trend of mortality over more 
than two decades has not been interrupt- 
ed during the five years of economic 
disturbance. For the group the death 
rate was 33.6% lower than for 1911. This 
represents a large saving in number of 





lives. 

The expectation of life of the group 
studied was 59.19 years as compared with 
46.63 years in 1911-12, a gain of 12.56 
years in two decades. In the general 
population of the United States the gain 
has been only 8.22 years in the same 
period. The expectation of life at birth 
for white insured lives alone is now well 
over 60 years. 





KILLED IN NEW YORK STREETS 

The first death by automobile in 
Greater New York occurred in 1899. The 
next year there were five such fatalities; 
the following year six; and it was not 
until 1911 that more than a hundred were 
killed for the year. By 1925 1,000 per- 
sons had died in twelve months as the 
result of automobile street accidents in 
this city. Since then the number has 
never gone below that figure. In 1933 
the number of lives lost in this city in 
such accidents was 1,137. 





Herbert N. Laflin of Milwaukee, assist- 
ant counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at the home office, has been chosen 
as a member of a committee of three 
to represent the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry for the 
Northern Jurisdiction of the United 
States at an internatonal conference at 
Brussels, Belgium, next June, to con- 
sider ways and means of counteracting 
persecution of the fraternity in many 
of the countries of continental Europe. 
He is a Thirty-third Degree Mason. 

oe 

Colonel Edward E. Goodwyn, well- 
known local agent of Emporia, Va., and 
a former president of the Virginia As- 
Sociation of Insurance Agents, is think- 
ing of running for the state Senate in 
his district. He stated while in Rich- 
mond recently on a business trip that 
he expected to reach a decision in the 
matter at an early date. 

ee, 2 

Robert K. Gillen, Buffalo agent, has 
been appointed a member of the munici- 
pal relief board of that city. 






WILLIAM B. 


William B. Rearden, executive vice- 
president of the Loyalty Group, has pur- 
chased a residence at Lenox Terrace and 
Lenox Avenue, South Orange. Since 
coming to Newark from the Pacific Coast 


REARDEN 


several months ago Mr. Rearden has 
been living in Newark. 
2. * 
The Right Honorable Lord Alness 


has been made a director of the General 
Life, one of the associated companies of 
the General Accident. Lord Alness, for- 
merly Robert Munro, is an eminent fig- 
ure in Scottish legal circles, and sat as a 
member of Parliament for twelve years. 
In 1913 he became successively Counsel 
to the Inland Revenue, Advocate-Deputy 
and Lord Advocate, being made a Privy 
Councillor in the same year. From 1916 
to 1922 he was Secretary for Scotland 
and from 1922 to 1933 Lord Justice- 
Clerk, with the judicial title of Lord Al- 
ness. Last year he received the honor 
of a peerage. He is an Honorary Bench- 
er of Lincoln’s Inn, a Freeman of the 
City of Edinburgh, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for Edinburgh, and chairman of the 
Joint Exchequer Board. 
* * * 


Charles P. Hall, Wisconsin state agent 
of the Monarch and Columbian National 
Underwriters, with headquarters in Wau- 
watosa, suburb of Milwaukee, has as- 
sumed additional duties as state agent 
for the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine, 
as successor to E. R. Lindblom of Mad- 
ison, Wis., state agent for Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, exclusive of Minneapolis, who 
has been transferred to Minneapolis 
headquarters. 

* * * 


George Jordan, marine secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund companies, is in the East 
on a month’s business trip. Mr. Jordan 
will visit the group’s marine departmen- 
tal offices in Chicago and New York be- 
fore returning to the head office in San 
Francisco. 

* + ok 

Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American of Newark, was elected a di- 
rector of the company at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting recently. He fills 
the place left vacant by the recent death 
of Vice-President William E. Stewart. 

* +” * 

Harry C. Ashdown, president of the J. 
H. Ashdown Hardware Co., Winnipeg, 
has been appointed a director of the Can- 
adian Fire Insurance Co., the first presi- 
dent of which was his father, James 
H. Ashdown. 


* * 
Joe Crider, Jr.. prominent San Fran- 
cisco lawyer, has been elected president 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association. 


WALTER W. HEAD 


Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life, as president of the 
national council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, spoke on February 8 over a nation- 
wide hook-up and introduced President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, honorary presi- 
dent of the organization. The Boy 
Scout organization was first chartered 
by Congress on February 8, 1910, and its 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration has 
attracted unusual attention. The culmi- 
nating event of the silver anniversary 
jubilee will be a national jamboree in 
Washington, D. C., from August 21 to 
30. Mr. Head is chairman of the jam- 
boree committee. As the national leader 
for the Boy Scouts, Mr. Head has had 
the honor of presenting at various times 
Presidents William Howard Taft, Wood- 
row Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


* * * 


Douglas J. Murphey, director of pub- 
licity for the General American Life, and 
Miss Rita DeLaPorte, premier danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, are 
the principals in a striking romance in 
which Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American, figures as the “cu- 
pid.” The engagement of Miss DeLa- 
Porte and Mr. Murphey was announced 
this week. The romance began when 
Miss DeLaPorte came to St. Louis last 
Fall to train the ballet for the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Company, of which Mr. 
Head is chairman. The dancer, now in 
her middle twenties, is American born, 
red-haired, hazel-eyed and __ vivacious. 
Mr. Murphey is a graduate of St. Louis 
University, 1927, and has been in the 
advertising field since 1928. 

* *x * 


Elbert Lee Trinkle, president of the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke and for- 
mer governor of Virginia, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. He has als 
been reappointed on the state board of 
education for a term of four years. He 
has served for several years as chairman 
of the board. : 

* * * 


James J. Parks, a former official of the 
Missouri State Life and the General 
American Life, was honored at a recep- 
tion on the occasion of his eighty-thir 
birthday by his many friends in St. Louis, 
Mo. 


* * * 


Thomas C. Boushall, president of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Vireinia, has been 
elected a member of the board of diret- 
tors of the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co. 
of Richmond. 
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Views of an “Altrurian” on Fire 
Insurance Practices 

Cyrus K. Drew, managing editor of the 
Western Underwriter of San Francisco 
and Denver, Col., and one of the best- 
known personalities in American insur- 
ance journalism, had some fun with in- 
surance company men and agents in a 
talk he delivered before the annual meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific at San Francisco. Trans- 
ferring his audience to the mythical land 
of Altruria he gives his talk as a report 
of his visit to that distant country, 
America. Here are a few of Mr. Drew's 
comments on various fire insurance prac- 
tices and problems: ; ; 

“The rate regulatory law is an admis- 
sion by fire underwriting of instability in 
regulating its own household. It could 
not be, were it not that companies them- 
selves have violated fundamental princi- 
ples of sound indemnity under fictitious 
competition and faked relief devices. It 
isa sad commentary that fire companies 
cowardly approach this subject a family 
of divided opinion. There are plenty of 
howling cats in the insurance back yard. 

‘Dominant agency leaders seek state 
dictation to companies as to the type of 
future agents. They aim to discourage 
after-comers not of identical superiority 
they enjoy. The idea is commendable 
from their view but abortive in purifying 
the habits of company hogs for volume. 
Companies realize that the majority of 
agents are mere premium chasers, not 
touched by pride of professional achieve- 
ment. They merely want more business, 
and they mistakenly believe they can 
grow fat through indiscriminate agency 
appointments. It doesn’t work out that 
way, for the public trend must be toward 
reputable established agencies where re- 
sponsible men render this technical 
service. 

“America witnesses a new nature-faker 
act. The tail is endeavoring to wag the 
dog—agents dictate to their companies. 
Local agency sentiment, fanned into an- 
imation by a superior organized minority 
group, has assumed arrogant and militant 
presumptiveness. Much of stabilization 
and constructive influence has been ex- 
erted by this same agency organization 
for business betterments which compan- 
les have enjoyed. Established agents are 
the leaders in their local communities 
and speak for their companies. They are 
an exceptionally well intentioned group 
of front line representatives. Human na- 
ture with all its deprecating qualities is 
paraded before them daily. What stoic- 
ism must be theirs to combat allure- 
ments by ingratiating and contradictory 
special agents. 

‘Companies will watch whiskey cover- 
age hereafter as closely as they do in- 
suring rare old paintings incapable of re- 
placement at any price. The trade will 
also evolve a new watchman’s clause. The 
official report of the Kentucky loss says 
that the night watchman kindled a fire 
ma stove. He poured what he thought 
to be kerosene on the wood, but the 
liquid proved to be gasoline. Applying 














a match the resultant explosion mortally 
injured the watchman, who lived long 
enough to explain what happened. 

“Distillery watchman’s clause hereafter 
will be a warranty that the watchman 
confine his fire-building acceleration to 
use of his own company’s brand of fire- 
water. 

“Out of the sewing circle of insurance 
commissioners came a definition of what 
is inland marine insurance by fire com- 
panies It pretends to standardize the 
legerdemain passes whereby the left 
hand seeks to confuse as to what the 
right hand is doing. It seemed to have 
brought temporary peace among fire, 
casualty and marine interests by the in- 
jection of redlight segregation rules, but 
it has broken down and the ladies of the 
evening again wander expectantly with- 
er the trade lures. Inland marine under- 
writers will continue to dominate the fire 
and casualty field unless fire and casual- 
ty underwriters meet competitive rates 
offered and broaden their policy con- 
tracts and underwriting methods. Such 
fire and marine practices are as step- 
children where home is not a tranquil 
place. 

“Counter-jumpers are casualty compan- 
panies that horn into fire agencies. They 
pretend to make a clean jump over the 
counter but they land unclean under- 
neath, to assault the orderliness of the 
agent’s high-minded pursuit. 

“Many of them, being running mates 
of fire companies or in mixed general 
agencies, are unhampered with respect 
to commission arrangements; they whip- 
saw under commission trickeries and 
reach the agent’s vulnerability. Thus the 
theory that local agents work hard for 
their companies because they love the 
business and not because they need an 
income to take care of themselves and 
their families vamooses. 

“Another breed of counter-jumpers— 
fire companies ostensibly for auto only— 
come in anything but clean. 

“In the country where half the natives 
are helped by government relief while 
the other half raises hell about it, there 
is interest in the origin of the charity 
relief idea. It started with fire compan- 
ies camouflaging rate conflicts to meet 
the price of snipers, imagined or other- 
wise. It is an axiom that no line is lost 
to a competitor through threat of chisel- 
ing on cost; just fit the punishment to 
the crime. It has illegitimately relieved 
companies and agents of such tabular 
income. Too frequently it is a dead give 
away. 

“To legitimatize insurance lobbyists 
state legislatures obligingly propose ir- 
ritating laws. So pressed are states for 
income to meet relief demands for un- 
employed and other altrurian purposes, 
revenue must be increased. State pre- 
mium taxes are on the up-trend. 

“Insurance companies should abandon 
traditional resentment against taxation 
and acquaint their members with the 
importance of equalized tax contribu- 
tions as the state’s bulwark. The public 
has complacently paid taxes as part of 
every premium dollar for years. Rates 





are approximated to spread the tax 
equitably; the company merely collects 
it and pays it to the state. 

“It is unpatriotic and indefensible for 
insurance to protect against the premium 
tax. The people should know the portion 
of each premium dollar they pay extract- 
ed by the state for their own govern- 
ment’s upkeep; they should be warned 
that any tax increase must immediately 
be collected from them proportionately. 
Insurance is the only auxiliary tax gath- 
ering. agency that presents the piffling 
pretense of assumed responsibility for a 
state tax, for which it is merely the me- 
dium of distribution.” 

* * 


A Book on How to Get People to 
Do Things 

There must have been a great deal of 
waste motion in the old days before the 
specialists developed techniques for do- 
ing everything. I suppose there is no 
field of activity that hasn’t been under 
the microscope of the technician. The 
latest that has come to my attention 1s 
a book on “The Office Supervisor, His 
Relations to Persons and to Work,” by 
that talented young man, Henry E. Niles, 
in association with Mrs. Niles. They 
function as consultants in management 
and have had many company clients. The 
new book is published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, and sells for $2. 

The first half of the book describes 
the qualifications needed and the ways 
they can be developed. Only a gifted 
few are born with the art of leading 
others. A person with ordinary endow- 
ments of feeling and intelligence can go 
far to develop in himself the capacities 
for effective human relations. He must 
feel the right way, know the proper 
methods and act in the appropriate man- 
ner. He must possess or acquire a sym- 
pathy with and an understanding of peo- 
ple as individual personalities; he must 
know or learn how to get on with peo- 
ple; he must know how mental and emo- 
tional processes function in individuals 
and in groups; and he must develop 
ways of behaving which translate his 
inner feeling and knowledge into effect- 
ive action. He must deal day by day 
with his subordinates, hiring and starting 
them; training, transferring and pro- 
moting them; hearing their troubles and 
adjusting them to their work and to their 
group; inspiring them to work with speed 
and accuracy. 

The second half of the book tells how 
to get out the work by planning intel- 
ligently. It shows how to analyze and 
improve the flow of work and how the 
work should be divided among the staff. 
The physical factors of layout, heating 
and ventilating, noise and lighting are 
briefly described. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “How much work should a clerk 
turn out?” the authors describe ways of 
measuring output and setting standards. 
The chapter on accuracy gives detailed 
suggestions on how fo cut down errors, 
and how to check work. Finally, sched- 
uling and co-ordinating work within and 
between departments is discussed. 

The experience of the authors fits them 
well to prepare a book of this kind. From 
1923 to 1930 Mr. Niles was assistant man- 
ager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Mr. and Mrs. Niles are 
consultants for numerous life and cas- 
ualty companies in the United States and 
Canada. 

2 ~ 


Some Aspects of Credit Insurance 

Many leading insurance men of Lon- 
don recently heard H. Somerville-Smith, 
an authority on credit insurance, discuss 
this form of protection. While not wide- 
ly written in this country it is a type 
of coverage which those interested in 
foreign trade, especially exports, have 
studied. Explaining the underwriting of 
this business he said in part: 

“In the export credits guarantee de- 
partment we have a rough division of our 
work into two main sections—short term 
credits and medium term credits. Pos- 
sibly a more accurate division would be 
one between credits given to private in- 
dividuals and firms and credits given to 
public bodies such as foreign govern- 





ments, municipalities and so on. Our 
practice tends more and more to follow 
the latter division. 


“Short term credits usually cover con- 
sumable commodities and the medium 
term credits machinery, plant, etc., which 
will still be in existence when all pay- 
ments have been made. From the credit 
point of view it might seem unreasonable 
to expect ninety days’ terms for a com- 
plete electrical plant. Two years’ credit 
for herring would be an offense against 
every financial canon. 


“It is all sound common sense. The 
credit insurer must have a pretty exact 
idea of the length of credit appropriate 
to a particular commodity. This varies, 
of course, by trade and by countries, but 
the broker who brings a risk to the credit 
insurer will be well advised to bear the 
point in mind in his preliminary discus- 
sions with his clients. 

“Selling on credit means parting with 
your goods against a promise to pay at 
some future date. You may sell on open 
account, as most of our tailors do when 
they sell us a suit of clothes, hoping that 
some day or other we shall be sufficiently 
in funds to liquidate our debt. Or you 
may sell against a definite documentary 
promise to pay on a fixed date. The doc- 
ument commonly used is called a bill of 
exchange and failure to honor it leads, 
or should lead—because laws vary in dif- 
ferent countries—to summary and con- 
dign punishment. The variation in laws 
in different countries is one of the credit 
insurer’s little problems, but it is not 
worth while troubling you with that as- 
pect this evening. 

“A promise to pay is not the same thing 
as cash on the table, and the man who 
parts with his goods against a promise 
will clearly be a happier man the nearer 
it approaches to actual cash. If it is re- 
inforced by the promise of somebody else 
about whose integrity and ability to pay 
there can be no doubt, its encashable 
value is greatly enhanced. It is the 
function of the credit insurer to promote 
happiness by reinforcing the originai 
promise. 

“Put it another way. A man comes to 
us and says he wants to sell to X, Y o1 
Z at ninety days. If we do not already 
know about X, Y or Z we very soon find 
out about them. If we regard them as 
a reasonable risk we say that in return 
for a small stake we are prepared to 
enter into a bet with the seller that X, 
Y or Z will pay on the due date. If 
they do we have won our small stake. 
If they go broke and fail to pay we pay 
out a substantial percentage, say 75% of 
the seller’s loss. It really beats cock- 
fighting and is run on far more scientific 
lines. Brokers are a sporting lot. J 
wonder they are not more alive to the 
attraction of this particular game. Still 
it isn’t or shouldn’t be a gamble, and our 
idea is to make the bet as cast iron as 
possible. That is to everybody’s advan- 
tage. 

“Please do not run away with the idea 
that if you come with a £4,000,000 pro- 
posal we shall jump at it. No matter 
how brilliantly you show how it can be 
done, the deciding factors must neces- 
sarily be the integrity of the buyer and 
his ability not only to pay, but to pay in 
sterling. By associating ourselves with 
even a part of a scheme of this nature 
we allow the foreign buyer to raise what 
amounts to a considerable loan, and be- 
fore committing ourselves to the credit 
operation we require satisfaction on the 
same points as if we were underwriting 
a foreign loan. 

“In the case of a foreign government 
the more obvious points are the general 
reputation of the government, its treas- 
ury and debt position, the banking po- 
sition in the country concerned, the bal- 
ance of trade and balance of payments, 
gold and foreign currency position, gen- 
eral economic structure, the sort of leg- 
islation required to make the contract 
watertight security for both payment and 
transfer, and so forth. Indeed, I am 
afraid that one has to forget the sport- 
ing simile altogether and get down to 
grim business when operations of this 
sort are in question.” 
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C. of C. Warning On 
Increase in Taxes 


BULLETIN TO BUSINESS MEN 





National Chamber Shows That in 1933 
Only 5% of Taxes Were Used For 


Insurance Supervision 





An analysis of special state insurance 
taxes has been made by the insurance 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the re- 
sults summarized in a bulletin issued this 
week. The Chamber maintains the po- 
sition that special state taxes now levied 
on policyholders through insurance com- 
panies should not be considered as a 
source of general revenue but should be 
reduced to the total in each state which 
will adequately support such state’s de- 
partmental supervision, and a uniform 
principle of taxing the holders of insur- 
ance should be adopted throughout the 
States. 

However, only a small percentage of 
the tax collections are expended for in- 
surance supervision. In 1933 total taxes 
amounted to $81,375,674 and of this sum 
only $4,114,884, or 5.05%, was expended 
for the maintenance of state insurance 
departments. In 1932 the tax receipts 
amounted to $89,482,511 and the expenses 
of state supervision amounted to $4,286,- 
341, or 4.79%. In 1925 the ratio was as 
low as 3.65%. In its current bulletin the 
Chamber of Commerce says in part: 

“The efforts of legislators to increase 
the special insurance taxes, licenses and 
fees, paid indirectly by policyholders, 
continued during 1934. Legislation in- 
creasing such imposts was enacted in Ida- 
ho, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada and 
Virginia. In a number of other legis- 
latures bills to increase these taxes failed. 
With forty-four state legislatures meet- 
ing in regular session in 1935 and with 
many states having to meet heavy relief 
demands, it is anticipated that numerous 
proposals will be made to increase state 
revenues by means of this hidden form 
of taxation. It is important that all pol- 
icyholders should realize that any in- 
crease in taxes upon insurance premiums 
indirectly increases their own taxes. 

“It has been persistently urged that in 
those states where insurance companies 
are specially taxed by a premium tax 
they should be exempt from the income 
tax. Such is not always the case, but 
under the income tax laws in most of 
the states insurance companies that pay 
a premium tax are exempt. 

Analysis of 1933 Figures 

“Special insurance taxes, licenses and 
fees collected throughout continental 
United States by states during the calen- 
dar year 1933 or during the fiscal year 
ending between July 1, 1933, and June 30, 
1934—i. e., according to the latest year, 
calendar or fiscal, for which data are 
available—shows a total of $81,375,674. 
As compared with the 1932 figure there 
is a decrease of $8,106,837, or about 10%. 
This diminished revenue is not due to 
any reduction in the tax rates, but rather 
to a reduction in the premium income of 
insurance companies, which have almost 
without exception suffered decreased in- 
comes. 

“Figures given in the table ‘Special 
State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Fees 
Collected in 1933’ do not represent the 
entire amounts collected. The table cov- 
ers only the special state taxes, licenses 
and fees collected; those taxes that in- 
surance pays in common with other 
branches of industry, such as Federal 
taxes and taxes on real estate, are not 
included. Moreover, local taxes on in- 
surance, other than property taxes, that 
are levied by municipalities or counties 
in certain states are not included. 

“The various ramifications of these lo- 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Florida Prepared For 
Convention of Agents 


THREE MEETINGS AT MIAMI 





Local Avents of the State Will Consider 
Legislative Problems at Their 
Gathering 





The big Miami-Biltmore Hotel at Mi- 
ami, Fla., qualifies for country-wide and 
state-wide insurance headquarters the 
week of March 17. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be in 
mid-year conference on the twentieth and 
twenty-first, following annual state con- 
ventions of the Florida Local Underwrit- 
ers and the Florida Field Conference on 
the nineteenth. All departments of in- 
surance are to be represented by leaders 
except life, and perhaps there may be 
some follow-ups from the state conven- 


tion of this contingent at Tampa on 
February 22. 
The National Association executive 


committee will get together on Satur- 
day, March 16, and the directors of the 
Florida Agents’ Association on Monday, 
March 18, with the big programs of both 
national and state units, meetings of the 
executive boards promise to take up a 
lot of work-filled time. The usual get- 
together dinner of the national group will 
occur on Tuesday evening. 


Legislative Problems 


This being the last meeting of the 
Florida agents before the legislature as- 
sembles in April Payne Midyette, who 
is not only president but chairman of the 
legislative committee, will have a general 
survey of what might be dangerous when 
the solons get going at Tallahassee. 
There is likely to be the usual effort 
to pass a compensation bill, with, per- 
haps, the usual failure to agree on such 
a measure. There is talk of bills to cre- 
ate a separate State Department of In- 
surance, and some echo of rating board 
statements at the recent session of the 
commissioners at St. Petersburg, but 
neither is likely to get close to enact- 
ment. 

While the Miami-Biltmore Hotel is in 
the Rolls-Royce class in Florida resort 
accommodations the cost to attendants 
upon these conventions will be conserva- 
tive. Single rooms $3.50 to $5 per diem, 
double $6 to $8. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents this week announced the per- 
sonnel of local and state committees for 
the mid-year meeting of the association 
at Miami. The chairmen of the various 
committees follow: general committee, 
L. L. Sertel; entertainment, Roosevelt 
Houser; registration, Miss G. E. Terry; 
golf, J. H. Andrews; ladies’ entertain- 
ment, Mrs. George eG Stembler; finance, 


F. B. Adae; automobile, Briggs Bran- 
ning ; publicity, Shelby Langston; recep- 
tion and information, James L. Mixon, 


and the state committee, Payne H. Mid- 
yette. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 


Mortgage Loans 
. aoe 
*Stocks 


Premiums in Course of ‘Calllection 


Interest Accrued 
Cash on Deposit and in Office 


Missouri Premiums Impounded 


clonal terials 


Unearned Premium Reserve . 


Unadjusted Losses 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Claims 


Missouri Impounded Premiums 
Capital Stock 

Net Surplus . 

¢Surplus to Policy Holders 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
1934, Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned, this vog = $ total admitted | aes would - snesenane to 


t On the basis of December 31, 


and Surplus to Policyholders 


of New York. 

















83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


$ 97,650.00 
3,456,030.00 
3,889, 162.00 

680,711.83 
39,301.75 
874,957.36 
_ 63,661.08 


F $9, 101,474.02 


$3,836,286.86 
254,537.00 
225,000.00 

AS ee wee 62,828.40 
. $1,000,000.00 
3,722,821.76 
4,722,821.76 


$9, 101,474.02 





$9,128,716.02 
$4,7 50,063.76 





























R. O. REID N. B. & M. SPECIAL 


The North British & Mercantile fleet 
has announced the appointment of R. O. 
Reid as special agent for eastern New 
York, succeeding Ernest A. Merkl, who 
on January 1 was advanced to the posi- 
tion of general agent, to assist R. T. 
Stewart, secretary, in charge of the Mid- 
dle Department at the home office. Mr. 
Reid, who has traveled eastern New York 
as special agent for many years, will 
supervise the Commonwealth, Pennsyl- 
vania, Quaker City Underwriters and 
Homeland members of the fleet. His 
office address will be 90 State Street, 
Albany, N 





BROKER’S EDUCATION BILL 

Edward S. Moran, Jr., Democrat, of 
Brooklyn, introduced this week in the 
New York legislature a bill sponsored by 
the State Insurance Department amend- 
ing the insurance law to require an ap- 
plicant for an insurance broker’s license 
to have passed a course in insurance at 
schools recognized by the Regents or at 
the Insurance Society of New York or 
Insurance Institute of America. 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





U. S.—Statement June 30, 1934 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES ; 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS ‘ 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


$1,683,068.99 
692,497.34 
122,193.74 
10,538,775.45 
13,036,535.52 





N. Y. CITY FIRE PREMIUMS 





Returns For Leading Companies Given 
Covering Last Six Months of 
1934 and 1933 

Fire insurance companies operating in 
New York City are now reporting their 
premium income figures for the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx cov- 
ering the last six months of 1934. Fig- 
ures for the leading companies, together 
with the returns for the same months of 
1933, are given herewith: 


Company 1934 1933 
ERC Re oerer $378,158 $381,727 
Great American ......... 376,45 358,469 
Rare 247,134 245,123 
National Liberty ........ 171,354 181,384 
First American .......... 166,524 93,902 
MI Ss daeenten ¥en 164,156 138,419 
American Equitable ..... 159,195 150,821 
United States . .cccccccce 153,709 178,240 
Commercial Union ...... 153,307 117,608 
IR hisiccncewscbas 138,281 142,678 
North British ........... 135,751 126,937 
North America ......... 135,229 97,337 

Litenink 6 staasces 133,159 146,429 
MND oe nie sinssined 127,750 106,575 
ee 120,658 125,445 
Sr 115,383 118,689 
London & Lancashire.... 113,267 121,447 
Travelers Fire .......... 112,101 103,695 
National Union ......... 111,797 116,268 
See eee eee 103,772 106,211 
SS DESERET Re 101,427 102,243 
Fire Association ........ 101,341 93,029 
Northwestern National... 94,197 93,919 
North River ........c00. 91,703 106,211 
Scottish Union ......... 89,735 80,917 
Phoenix Assurance ...... 89,726 132,504 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 84,273 78,100 
Philadelphia F. & M.... 83,189 93,956 
Eo ib bibatncdwek 82,616 81,464 
apa ite ieee 81,713 70,552 
Westchester ............ 80,370 83,471 
SCR haratte 79,203 68,329 
Ss | & ee 75,657 69,259 
Phoenix, Conn. ......... 75,028 75,864 
American Eagle ......... 74,091 93,326 
Standard, N. Y. ........ 73,576 59,697 
National Ben Franklin... 73,392 77,661 
MNES ous aslndanas te 72,639 37,497 
DI as sean cues 69,323 77,186 
er ee 68,444 58,96. 
I a a ccclninis alah grass 66,970 73,00 
Knickerbocker .......... 62,613 56,38) 
American Alliance ...... 57,493 pri 
New York Fire.......... 57,298 46, 33 
SR xs dunanese sacs 56,951 Prt 
Prov. pagan soeesee 54,850 pete 
Agricultural ........000+ 51,200 6s 
Mercantile, N. Y......... 50,685 44, 
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New York State Local Agents Hold 
Regional Meeting At Garden City 


Fight on Compensation Bill, Local Board Activities and 
Agents Problems Discussed; Bruns Asks Tolerant 
Attitude Towards Companies 


Numerous illustrations of the necessity 
and effectiveness of organizations of lo- 
cal agents were provided at the regional 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., held last Fri- 
day at the Garden City Hotel in Garden 
City, Long Island. In this well-known 
hostelry there gathered over seventy-five 
agents from Long Island, New York City 
and Westchester County who heard 
leaders of the state organization review 
yarious problems and who participated 
themselves in the discussions of several 
subjects. John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, 
vice-president of the state association, 
presided, and others on the dais were 
Follett L. Greeno of Rochester, presi- 
dent of the state association; J. W. Rose 
of Buffalo, secretary-treasurer of the 
state association, and Theodore B. Klap- 
per of Garden City, president of the 
Nassau County Association. 

The morning session was devoted en- 
tirely to reports from officers of county 
associations and local boards, and judg- 
ing by their activities these groups are 
not only wide awake but gaining in in- 
fluence and membership. Roy C. Hoyt 
of St. George, Staten Island, secretary 
of Suburban New York Association, re- 
ported for that organization after Anton 
L. Schwab of Staten Island, president 
of the association, had extended greet- 
ings to the member and non-member 
agents present. Mr. Hoyt told of the 
effective opposition raised to the work- 
men’s compensation monopolistic state 
fund bill and also of the battle being 
waged against the coercion of premiums 
by mortgage companies and other lend- 
ing institutions. Without exception local 
associations fought intensively the state 
fund bill which now is considered prac- 
tically dead as far as this session of the 
New York legislature is concerned. How- 
ever, the agents are not relaxing their 
watchfulness. ; 

Through conferences with the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion and the local office of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, the Suburban 
Association was able to be of real serv- 
ice to its members. The agents expect 
that a loose-leaf fire rate book will be 
available soon. 


Local Association Reports 


Peter Murdock of Spring Valley re- 
ported for the Rockland County Associa- 
tion, which has a membership of thirty- 
six out of forty-two eligible agents. L. 
Waldo Horton of Tompkinsville said that 
the members of the Richmond County 
Association write 80% of the insurance 
on Staten Island. Harold A. Wert of 
Richmond Hill reported for the Queens 
County Association. The Nassau County 
Association has more than seventy mem- 
bers, according to Eugene F. Wright of 
Valley Stream. Robert E. O’Donohue of 
Central Islip spoke for the Suffolk 
County Association. 

George H. Couenhoven of New Ro- 
chelle said that the local board of that 
city has a membership of thirty-two out 
of a possible thirty-eight agents. This 
organization is promoting better ethics 
in the business through co-operation ob- 
tained from members. Only agents rep- 
resenting stock companies alone can jon 
the local board. Board members are gen- 
erally successful in getting in premiums 
from assureds in sixty days, Mr. Couen- 
hoven said, because they keep after their 
Clients persistently and are very careful 
about extending credit beyond sixty days 
unless part of the premium is paid. Can- 


celations for non-payment are much more 
frequ.nt than in the old days before 
1930. The agents are showing real cour- 
age, he said, and are also exchanging 
information with other board members 
on cancelations so that “dead beats” will 
not be able to secure free insurance from 
one office after another. The New Ro- 
chelle board is also handling the insur- 
ance for the city and this has substantial- 
ly enhanced its prestige. 

E. Stanley Jarvis spoke briefly on the 
work of the New York City association 
and William F. Stanz reported for the 
3rooklyn agents. Benjamin B. Riley of 
Tuckahoe said that the Westchester 
County Association now has a member- 
ship of sixty agents. 


Greeno on State Association Work 


After luncheon President Greeno of 
the state association spoke at consider- 
able length on the accomplishments of 
the organization. He reviewed the fight 
on the bill for the monopolistic compen- 
sation state fund and told how the agents 
were right on the job the morning after 
Governor Lehman had made his speech 
during the campaign last fall in which 
he gave his support to the state fund 
proposal. A committee representing 
agents, brokers and company organiza- 
tions sent out 17,000 letters to insurance 
men and others and contacted business 
organizations and members of the legis- 
lature. When the hearing on the bill 
was held last month not only was the 
entire insurance business lined up in op- 
position but practically all other forms of 
business and numerous labor bodies as 
well. Mr. Greeno expressed the opinion 
that the compensation bill now. has lit- 
tle chance of passage in 1935, but the 
agents will maintain their preparedness 
to fight if the necessity arises. The New 
York State Association now has in each 
assembly district a member who, as key 
man, will contact his Senator and As- 
semblyman and be ready to act when 
inimical bills are introduced at Albany. 
This will be a permanent organization, 
Mr. Greeno said. 

The state association favors direct col- 








lection by the state of the tax for the 
support of local fire departments, instead 
of having towns fix and collect this tax. 
Mr. Greeno said there are many difficul- 
ties and annoyances associated with the 
present method. 


Pro Rata Cancelation 


With respect to the action taken two 
weeks ago by the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in approving the principle of 
pro rata cancelation on fluctuating val- 
ues at single Jocations, Mr. Greeno said 
the agents are not altogether in favor 
of this change, as it may lead to constant 
switching of business from one agency to 
another if no penalty is attached to can- 
célation of business by the assured. 

A resident agents’ bill is being pre- 
pared by the state association and Mr. 
Greeno said he hoped that the final draft 
will be constitutional and will have the 
support of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

With respect to the bill in the state 
legislature providing for compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance, Mr. Greeno 
said that the agents will not be able to 
line up as much opposition as against 
the compensation measure as the auto- 
mobile associations and many others are 
in favor of the automobile bill. 

Two more regional meetings of the 
state association will be held, according 
to President Greeno. The first will be 
at Binghamton on March 1 and the other 
in April at some point to be selected in 
the northeastern part of the state. 


Coercion of Premiums 


Mr. Klapper opened the discussion on 
the coercion of premiums by mortgage 
companies. Local agents are constantly 
protesting against having lending bodies 
dictate as to the placing of coverage on 
mortgaged properties and claim that the 
qualified producer and client of the prop- 
erty owner should retain control of the 
insurance. Mr. Klapper expressed the 
hope that the state association will try 
to persuade one of the leading life in- 
surance companies to change its practice 
of having all insurance on property on 
which it has made loans placed through 
a single New York brokerage office. Fre- 
quently agents have found that after 
they have lost these accounts the pro- 
tection has gone back to the same in- 
surance companies but the commissions 
have been transferred to the brokerage 
office. : 

Hope for legislative action to curb 
banking institutions from handling the 
insurance on property in which they have 
a pecuniary interest was expressed by 
Mr. Klapper. He said the agents are 





President and Secretary of State Association 








FOLLETT L..GREENO 





J. W. ROSE 





FREDRICK V. 


BRUNS 


up against a tough problem, but hoped 
they would exert their full strength in 
the battle to retain control of coverage 
on mortgaged property. 


Bruns Pleads For Tolerance 


A strong and earnest plea for moie 
tolerance on the part of agents and com- 
panies toward one another was voiced 
by Fredrick V. Bruns of Syracuse in 
an inspirational talk. Mr. Bruns views 
this problem from both main angles. Not 
only is he one of the leading local agents 
up-state but also president of the Ex- 
celsior Fire Insurance Co. of Syracuse, 
a company controlled by agents. He de- 
clared that he has never had any fire 
company ask him to do an unethical or 
wrong thing to secure business. Neither 
the entire agency or company field can 
be wholly honest or rule abiding, he said, 
but the violations are comparatively few 
on both sides. 

Mr. Bruns asked the agents to try to 
have a deeper understanding of the com- 
panies’ problems and to move for closer 
and more effective co-operation. He said 
producers and insurance carriers should 
get together to concentrate their efforts 
on common enemies, such as_ inimical 
legislation, the country or state trying 
to get in the insurance business and 
other movements working to injure the 
insurance business as a whole. 

Some day a simplified form of fire in- 
surance policy may be developed, Mr. 
Bruns said. The present standard policy 
he characterized as archaic in form and 
often difficult to understand, but never- 
theless changes are not easy to make 
because so many laws and court deci- 
sions have been built up around the 
present form. 

At the outset of his remarks Mr. Bruns 
presented Mr. Greeno with an alarm 
clock. The former said he had heard 
reports that a Pullman porter had ne- 
glected to awaken Messrs. Greeno and 
Rose on their arrival in New York Fri- 
day morning from Rochester and that 
they had managed to leave the train just 
about as it was to be sent to the yards. 


Premium Financing 


Advantages offered local agents in New 
York State throuzh State Association 
Service, Inc., the premium financing unit 
of the state association, were outlined 
by Mr. Rose. He said the public is now 
accustomed to paying for things on a 
monthly budget plan and this system is 
just as logically applicable to insurance 
as anything else. Since State Association 
Service was formed several years ago it 
has operated upon a profitable basis, 
paying a 6% dividend regularly and ac- 
cumulating a substantial surplus. 

At the present time S. A. S. uses an 
eight payment plan—20% down and the 
remainder in eight monthly instalments. 
The agent gets his commission and the 
company its premium within sixty days 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


| Now Pork 


Statement, December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 
NS Ss ee $12,520, 184.00 
ee ee 24,045 ,439.00 
SE | 934,842.82 


2,468,686.48 
300,667.06 


Other Assets es De Rn eC 


$41 ,269,819.36 


TOTAL ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... _ $13,362,322.17 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses ie | 645,062.06 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities... 884,308.16 
Cantal Steck ......................... .... $8,150,000.00 
I wwe 17,228,126.97 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS 25,378, 126.97 


$41 269,819.36 


Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by the New York Insurance 
Department. Stocks are carried at December 31, 1934 market quotations. On the 
basis of December 31, 1934 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
total Admitted Assets would be increased to $41,462,976.36 and the Policyholders’ 


=— 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1934 S 


ASSETS 










Cash in Banks and Office................... 


Premiums in Course of Collection (not more than ninety 
days due) 
Other Assets 


3,005, 121 gy stocks ----—--~ 
24, 1209 Cash in Bank 
Premiums in | 

days du 


TOTAL ASSETS ....... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums........................................ 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses............2---.------0-00-.--- 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities... 


Reserve for | 
if Reserve for L 
190,316 Reserve for / 
112,000.08 Capital Stoc 


RI incessant spect $3,000,000.00 SURPLUS... 
SRE eae 2,61 1,487.98 
cxveisinietineanmniens POLICYHOL 







5,61 1,4878 


Bonds are 

Department. 

Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by the New York Insur - — 
Department. Stocks are carried at December 31, 1934 market quotations. Oni Suplus to $2, 


basis of December 31, 1934 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, tug ment are depo 
total Admitted Assets would be increased to $7,842,331.29 and the Policyholdw ®t 


Surplus to $25,571,283.97. Securities carried at $1,364,842.00 in the above state- 


ment are deposited as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST.............. New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
H. DONALD CAMPBELL, New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of 
New York 
ARTHUR O. CHOATE.....New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
JOHN M. DAVIS ....New York City 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. 
OTTO L. DOMMERICH, New York City 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commis- 
sion Merchants 
WERRED W. FRY.................... Philadelphia 
President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Advertising 
JOHN A. GARVER........... New York City 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS.........New York City 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Cotton Goods 
Commission Merchants 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON....New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. KOOP._.New York City 
President, Great American Insur- 
ance Company 


CHARLES S. McCAIN... Chicago 
President, United Light & Power Co. 


SAMUEL McROBERTS.....New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS, New YorkCity 
Vice-President, Great American In- 
surance Company 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS... New York City 
Vice-President, Great American In- 
surance Company, Formerly Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of 
New York 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS.......... San Francisco 
Vice-Chairman, Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Asso- 
ciation 
HOWARD C. SMITH_._.....New York City 
Estate Trustee 


PHILIP STOCKTON......................... Boston 
President, First National Bank of 
Boston 











Surplus to $5,664,587.98. Securities carried at $407,824.00 in the above sti 
ment are deposited as required by law. W. OSBORNE 
Insurance 

EARL D. BABS 
DIRECTORS Chairman of 
Sugar Refi 
EARL D. BABST.......... New York City WILLIAM H. KOOP........New York Cig: DONALD C 
Chairman of the Board, American President, American Alliance In- President, C’ 
Suaar Refining Co. surance Co. _ York 
‘ ARTHUR O. C 

H. DONALD CAMPBELL, New York City Ciiaries 5. McCAIN... Chet Clark Dos 
President, Chase National Bank of Presid United Light & P C ark, Dodge 
New York resident, United Lig ower Co. B ou M. DA 
ARTHUR O. CHOATE.....New York City SAMUEL McROBERTS.....New York President, C 
Clark, Dodge & Co. ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS, New York a Wester 
JOHN M. DAVIS................ New York City Vice-President, American Alliance <¥ DOW 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna tinmenan Oo, F. — 
& Western Railroad Co. sion Merc 
OTTO L. DOMMERICH....New York City JESSE S. PHILLIPS.........New York Cll WiLERED W. 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commis- Vice-President, American Alliance President, N 
sion Merchants Insurance Co., roman’ Supt. Advertisin: 
WILFRED W. FRY... Philadelphia of naurance of Now Vo 4 
President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., ARTHUR REYNOLDS.......... San Francis nearman & 
Advertising Vice-Chairman, Bank of America EUSTIS L. HO 
JOHN A. GARVER........... New York City National Trust & Savings Asso: ff bliss, Fabyan 
Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys ciation Commissic 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS... New York City HOWARD C. SMITH........ New York City PERCY H. JO} 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Cotton Goods Seas Vesa hairman of 
Commission Merchants » Bank & Tr 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON...New York City PHILIP STOCKTON... Bot" WILLIAM H. 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical President, First National Bank of President, R 
Bank & Trust Co. Boston surance C 


The Great American Insurance Company and its affiliated companies ‘fat Am 
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ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Statement, December 31, 1934 











ASSETS 

IRR ES STE. <a $1,618,798.00 
EE Soa ee ee | 206,944.00 
I OND COIN cron soierensdgeneteceieiniitcerresiuceie 120,431.89 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not more than ninety 

days EE vcs niidhceviesheigehaa hemeneihesdailihiaieditpeercincaneedvennevinen 85,456.09 
I 56 sa ccenee si ncawsarsenecsinisaadienmlaomageinnd sianidcepsieeeses 25,811.00 
TOTAL ASSETS ........... sindciuipcshclteiine cect tag tect iki $3,057 ,440.98 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums....................-.----------.+-0---- $ 795,951.52 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses.................-.---.-0----++ 97,469.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities... 49,500.00 


INI cecnsrensinyiteeenebiimcdosoe-irtirem $1,000,000.00 
I isiginiicn taps iit ial Neantinh 1,114,520.46 


2,114,520.46 
$3,057,440.98 


Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by the New York Insurance 
Department. Stocks are carried at December 31, 1934 market quotations. On the 
basis of December 31, 1934 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
total Admitted Assets would be increased to $3,079,197.98 and the Policyholders’ 
Surplus to $2,136,277.46. Securities carried at $129,256.00 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


W. OSBORNE ASHLEY, Rochester, N.Y. CHARLES S. McCAIN... Chicago 
Insurance President, United Light & Power Co. 
EARL D. BABST.............. New York City camUEL McROBERTS.....New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American 
Sugar Refining Co. 





ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS, New York City 
Vice-President, Rochester Ameri- 
can Insurance Co. 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS... New York City 
Vice-President, Rochester Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., Formerly Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of 
New York 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL, New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of 

New York 
ARTHUR O. CHOATE......New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
JOHN M. DAVIS... New York City 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna 

Q Western Railroad Co. 
OTTO L. DOMMERICH, New York City ARTHUR REYNOLDS.......... San Francisco 
LF. Dommerich & Co., Commis- Vice-Chairman, Bank of America 

sion Merchants National Trust & Savings Asso- 


WILFRED W. FRY... Philadelphia = “2#0n 
President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., JOHN G. ROLKER.................. Baltimore 
Advertising Insurance 


J . 
CN A. GARVER..........New York City tiqWARD C. SMITH......New York City 





York City 


Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
, Estate Trust 

BUSTIS L. HOPKINS.........New York City 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Cotton Goods PHILIP STOCKTON....................... Boston 

ommission Merchants President, First National Bank of 
Boston 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON......New York Ci 

linen of the Sead Chawieal "CHARLES &. STRGET Chicago 


Vice-President, Rochester Ameri- 
can Insurance Company 


DWIGHT WHITING....... 


Insurance 


Bank & Trust Co, 


.....Los Angeles 
surance Co. 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 


New Bork 


Statement, December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 
es tah ta i te gh, $4,335,364.00 
TINT cred sites dccnnistnitalicctecadenieditatiitaeki eet aa Sia ees 3,640,327.00 
So ie ee Ne ON iittala 444,274.06 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not more than ninety 

WINE MIU aieceintciisissians riers ssiniiendsaiocepaaionaaia a aeanvaA 1,335,851.19 
CE ae EE ORE te 8 550,906.20 
PRs Pe a ek i ee $10,306,722.45 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums...............-..---.--.--0-0------0-- $2,880,361.16 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses.............--...-.--------+-+- 4,069,055.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities...........-...-2.-..--- eee 515,559.54 
CIN NI aco ccndinicnisticthininticteronneaiiciadi $ 750,000.00 
I dee ee 2,09 1,746.75 
ee IN esscissisthenecnietin sends crtesnisnticentcticees 2,841 ,746.75 

$10,306,722.45 


Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by the New York Insurance 
Department. Stocks are carried at December 31, 1934 market quotations. On the 
basis of Deaember 31, 1934 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 
total Admitted Assets would be increased to $10,552,917.45 and the Policyholders' 
Surplus to $3,087,941.75. Securities carried at $1,009,226.00 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


EARL D. BABST.................. New York City CHARLES S. McCAIN... Chicago 
Chairman of the Board, American President, United Light & Power Co. 


Sugar Refining Co. SAMUEL McROBERTS.....New York City 
H. DONALD CAMPBELL, New York City G. F. MICHELBACHER, New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of Vice-President pas Secretary 
New York Great American Indemnity Co. 


ARISE O. CHEIE.aw Ve CY, seunen 8 NEE Mew Vek Gils 


Clark, Dodge & Co. : : : 
CLIFFORD CONLY....San Francisco . “'<e-Fresidant, Great American In- 


Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, ‘Great American Insur- JESSE S. PHILLIPS... New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Great 


ance Co. . ‘ 
JOHN M. DAVIS... New York City American Indemnity Co., For- 
merly Superintendent of Insur- 


President, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. Co. ance of New York 
OTTO L. DOMMERICH, New York City ARTHUR REYNOLDS.......... San Francisco 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commis- Vice-Chairman, Bank of America 
sion Merchants National Trust & Savings Asso- 
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Hollerith to Retire 
From N. B. & M. Feb. 28 


WELLER TO ENLARGE DUTIES 








Former a Pioneer in Inland Marine and 
Special Lines; Expert on Bridge 
and Rain Insurance 


John P. Hollerith, secretary of the in- 
land marine and special lines depar:ment 
of the North British & Mercantile group 
of companies, has announced that he will 
retire as of February 28, when Secretary 
Charles Weller will take over supervi- 
sion of that department for the New 
York metropolitan area, in addition to 
his present duties as secretary in charge 
of the brokerage and service department 
and general cover division. Mr. Well-r, 
who is well known among insurance men, 
will be in full charge of all three di- 
visions. 

Mr. Hollerith started in the insurance 
business in the Western department of 
the Hartford Fire at Chicago. Durine 
the twenty-two years with the Hartford 
he filled various office positions and also 
represented that company as special 
agent for the State of Indiana. In 1918 
he joined the America Fore Group in 
the New York City office as assistant 
secretary. Since 1921 he has been with 
the North British group in the position 
from which he now retires. Mr. Hollerith, 
after he has taken care of some personal 
matters which have been slighted by him 
in recent years due to press of business, 
will probably go on a sea trip to Cali- 
fornia with Mrs. Hollerith. 

A man of fine personality and with a 
keen knowledge of inland marine and 
special lines risks, Mr. Hollerith will be 
deeply missed by his associates and 
friends along William Street. Probably 
no other individual in the country pos- 
sesses his information on bridge insur- 
ance and he has also been an expert on 
rain insurance. He has visited many 
sections of the country and on his trips 
has frequently made it a point to inspect 
bridges along the way. Bridges are often 
written for huge amounts of coverage 
and Mr. Hollerith equipped himself with 
data of tremendous value. When appli- 
cations for insurance were offered he was 
able to pass correct judgment on the 
hazards involved. He has served as pres- 
ident of the Rain Insurance Association 
and has always been a strong supporter 
of co-operative efforts. He has addressed 
many groups of Seldmen, underwriters 
and agents and long ago urged the sale 
of many inland marine lines which in the 
last three or four years have brought 
in many thousands of dollars in premi- 
um income. 


American of Newark Has 
Fine Statement for 1934 


The American of Newark increased its 
net surplus $2,658,278 in 1934, making the 
total at the close of the year $7,941,215. 
The eighty-ninth annual statement shows 
assets of $26,596,809 and capital of $3,- 
343,740. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums amounts to $11,586,898 and that 
for losses $2,010,484. 


ASKS EQUALITY FOR BROOKLYN 


William F. Stanz chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Brooklyn Fire 
Agents’ Association, in a letter to Man- 
ager Harold M. Hess of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, says that the 
only way the problems of the Brooklyn 
agents can be settled is for the Exchange 
to acknowledge at the outset that Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn agents are on an 
equal basis. Brooklyn agents ask for 
the elimination of discrimination in un- 
derwriting powers between the two bor- 
oughs and a voice in the making of the 
rules affecting Brooklyn business. 











TALKS TO WASHINGTON AGENTS 


C. W. Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the Insurance Co. of North America, 
yesterday addressed the Insurance Club 
of Washington. Mr. Johnson is known 
for his speaking ability and wit. 


























WHAT YOU 
aN 





A good New Year's resolution 
would be to get your share of the 
worthwhile business in those 
coverages that are too often 
overlooked. Sales of minor forms 
often lead to placement of larger 
and more remunerative policies. 
North America Agents are pro- 
vided with effective sales helps in 
going after this business. 


See the North America full page advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post, February 23; Time, February 25 and Fortune for February. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 


Capital $12,000,000 R 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
over $51,000,000 














Elected Vice-President 7am 
Of Republic of Texas 


A. B. ROOME 


A. B_ Roome, manager at New York 
of the Eastern department of the Re- 
public of Texas and a well-known fire 
insurance executive, has been promoted 
to the post of vice-president of the 
Texas company. He will remain here in 
charge of the Eastern territory. Before 
joining the Republic he was connected 
with the Westchester Fire, the Inde- 
pendence Fire and the Aero Insurance 

oO. 


Boston and Old Colony 
Show Large Net Surplus 


Surpluses for policyholders exceeding 
all liabilities are shown in the 1934 an- 
nual statements of the Boston and Old 
Colony insurance companies of Boston. 
Assets of the Boston total $20,062,599. 
The capital is $3,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus $10,003,073. The reserve for un- 
earned premiums amounts to $4,555.89 
Bonds and stocks are valued at $16,911, 
193 





Assets of the Old Colony amount to 
$7,937,051, which include bonds and stocks 
of $7,434,904. Capital amounts to $1,000, 
000 and net surplus to $5,927,770. The 
company’s unearned premium reserve 
equals $1,453,887. 


John F. Van Dusen Joins 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc. 


John F. Van Dusen has resigned his 
connection with the Hamilton Fire, with 
which comnany he served for nineteen 
years as chief underwriter, to become 
associated with Tones & Whitlock, Inc, 
as manaver of the metropolitan fire de- 
partment, with country-wide facilities. He 
succeeds the later Peter Yoost who was 
vice-president of the office in charge of 
fire business. Jones & Whitlock, Inc. 
is one of the oldest agencies in the 
United States. 


WASHINGTON RATES LOWERED 

Organization fire companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of Washington voted 
last week at a meeting in San Francisco 
to make a flat reduction of 30% in all 
fire rates in that state. These compa- 
nies are those which adhere to the regu- 
lar rates. The meeting also voted to 
delegate in Fred Clarke of Seattle the 
authority to meet all other deviations 
from the bureau rates which may be filed 
by the independent companies. Likewise 


AGENTS’ AND BROKERS’ TEST 

Nine out of a total of twenty-seven 
candidates for agents’ certificates of at- 
thority passed recent tests conducted by 
the New York Insurance Department at 
Albany and Poughkeepsie. Three out of 
a total of six candidates for brokers’ li- 
censes passed. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Let us enter the New Year with 
gratitude for past lessons and 
present blessings, and with high 
hopes and expectations of added 
opportunities for mutual helpful- 


ness. 


—J. M. Thomas 
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Merchants 


Fire 


25th Anniversary 





Ballard Presents 2,000 Shares of 
Co.’s Stock As Reward for Loyalty 


Sitting at the head of the table in a 
private dining room of the Union Club, 
New York, on Thursday night of last 
week Edward L. Ballard, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Mer- 
chants Fire, modestly beamed as the 
other diners glanced through the pages 
of a brochure which tells the story of 
the quarter of a century old career of 
that company which he founded and in 
which span of vears a net surplus has 
been built up of $6,052,000; and heard 
Alden C. Noble, chairman of the board 
of directors, thank him for his extra- 
ordinary personal gift of 2,000 shares of 
stock which had been presented to the 
officers of the company and to some 
members of the staff who had been with 
the company over a long period of years. 
The audience consisted of the directors, 
officers and several guests, among whom 
were H. Donald Campbell, of the Chase 
National Bank, Francis F. Randolph, of 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., and Hawley T. 
Chester, of Chubb & Son. 

Profit sharing, contingents and bonuses 
are not unknown to fire insurance com- 
pany personnel and frequently stock has 
been allotted to certain officers at the 
birth of a company or upon the occasion 
of an outstanding personality joining a 
company but a gift such as that given in 
any way similar to Mr. Ballard’s is a 
novelty in the business. 


In Appreciation of Loyalty and 
Teamwork 


It was a gesture of an unusual per- 
sonality in appreciation of loyalty, pleas- 
ant relationships and teamwork, a crowd 
of men who have co-operated in a fine 
spirit and with successful achievement. 


Many of the leading companies operating 
in this county have had many genera- 
tions in which to grow and to guard 
themselves against the stormy perils of 
the underwriting sea. In his talk Mr. 
Noble called attention to some of these 
long company careers—three British 
companies, each more than two centuries 
old; the list of ten or more American 
companies a century old or more, the 
senior United States company being the 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

Just before the Civil War for a period 
of a few years a number of companies 
were formed which have been extraordi- 
narily successful, but following that pe- 
riod there have been few new compa- 
nies formed which have been successful, 
while the casualties have been many— 
nearly 150 in the past five years. 

Founded in 1910 the Merchants, under 
Mr. Ballard, quickly proved that it was 
an ably managed institution and in its 
twenty-five years of operation has grown 
until it is one of the companies in the 
ranks of the country’s thirty-five leaders. 

Rockefeller Speaks 

Sitting on Mr. Ballard’s right was his 
friend from youth, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., who has been a stockholder and di- 
rector from the beginning. Called upon 
to talk, Mr. Rockefeller described Mr 
Ballard as a leader of character, abilit-: 
and power who knew how to gather men 
of talent, loyalty and efficiency about 
him. 

“Tt is these qualities of Mr. Ballard 
which have advanced this company to 
the extraordinary position it occupies to- 
day,” said Mr. Rockefeller. 

The stock gift of Mr. Ballard was set 
aside five years ago from his personal 
holdings in a special trust agreement, 
to be presented on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Originally in- 





Company Position 
(Continued from Page 1) 


care is required in the acceptance of 
term business (policies written for 
periods longer than one year) both as 
to quality and amount, for the greater 
acquisition cost, coupled with the neces- 
sity of setting up the larger reserve re- 
quired, means a heavier drain on surplus 
than the writing of one year policies 
entails. 


“Written” Contrasted With “Earned” 
Premiums 


“Few laymen understand the differ- 
ence between the terms ‘written pre- 
miums’ and ‘earned premiums.’ Briefly 
stated, a one year policy written October 
1, 1934, having a written premium of 
$100, will have earned on December 31, 
three months later, only $25 ‘earned pre- 
mium.’ The remaining $75 must be set 
up as ‘unearned premium’ reserve in the 
company’s liabilities in the year end 
statement. A five year policy, written 
on the same date, will have earned on 
December 31, 1934, only 1/20th of $100, 
or $5. The remaining $95 goes into the 
unearned premium reserve; but the ex- 
penses on the entire $100 ‘written pre- 
mium’ would, in each case, have been 
charged as an expense for 1934. The 
failure of many fire insurance companies 
can be traced to their inability to dis- 
tinguish between ‘written premiums,’ a 
large portion of which have to be re- 
served, and ‘earned premiums,’ which 
have become the company’s property. A 
written premium loss ratio of 35% can 
very easily be a 70% loss ratio to earned 
premiums in the earlier stages of a com- 
pany’s growth. 

“Assuming a company, however, to 
have become established, to have secured 
the proper type of business, and to have 


weathered the problem of paying its ex- 
penses and creating all legal reserves, it 
then becomes time to decide on the 
amount available for the payment of div- 
idends, and this comes through two 
sources: 

“First: The difference between the 
outgo for operating expenses and in- 
curred losses, and the income from 
earned premiums. This result is usu- 
ally called the ‘net underwriting profit.’ 

“Second: The interest and dividends 
coming from the invested funds, which 
would be largely made up of the orig- 
inal capital, surplus paid in or earned, 
and the unearned premium fund. 

Dividends 

“Under normal conditions a properly 
managed company would not pay cash 
dividend in excess of its interest income, 
preferably not over 80% of its interest 
income. The stress of the last few years 
has resulted in some deviations from this 
rule but if normal times return, it may 
be hoped that this rule will again be 
followed. The balance of the interest 
income, all of the underwriting profit, 
and whatever appreciation there may be 
in security values, are then added to 
surplus and from this, from time to time, 
stock dividends are properly payable. 
There have been companies whose man- 
agements believed that actual underwrit- 
ing profit was of secondary importance 
and which have depended for their gains 
upon interest and dividend income, and 
the investment and reinvestment of their 
funds, sometimes referred to as ‘stock 
market operations.’ Such a course can- 
not be criticised as altogether speculative 
since the interest income on reserves is 
a very real feature. However, companies 
following this policy have rarely been 
successful, particularly in the last few 
years. It is pretty generally true, here 
as elsewhere, that profits made in Wall 
Street are merely ‘loaned’ to you.” 


tended to apply only to the officers it 
was extended to include some of the staff 
The Merchants was one of the first com. 
panies to adopt group life insurance. 

Edward L. Ballard, generally regardeq 
as having one of the ablest financial jp. 
telligences in the business, and who made 
his first success as an insurance man 
at an early age, is a member of a famous 
insurance family. His father, after an 
insurance career, started the insurance 
page of the old Commercial Bulletin 
which, later became the Journal of Com. 
merce, Sumner Ballard, brother of Eq¢. 
ward L., then ran the page for years 
making it the outstanding insurance 
news spot of the world. Sumner Bal- 
lard is now president of the International 
Insurance Co. of New York, and js 
United States manager of the Skandi- 
navia of Denmark and of the New India 
of Bombay. An older brother, William 
was for years an important executive 
with the Commercial Union fleet. 

Edward L. Ballard attended New York 
schools at one of which he began a 
friendship which was continued ever 
since. They also were neighbors. This 
friend is John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr, 
Ballard’s first insurance position was 
with the old Bowery Insurance Co. Next 
he went with the London Assurance for 
which company he was a special agent. 
Later, he joined the Continental, even- 
tually becoming the right hand man of 
Henry Evans and chief financial officer 
of the Continental. 

He decided to start an insurance com- 
pany of his own and to call it the Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Corporation of 
New York. It was organized in Febru- 
ary, 1910. Right from the beginning he 
endeavored to maintain a consistent pol- 
icy, both as to the amount and the qual- 
ity of its writings; also as to restricting 
the payment of dividends to a proper 
proportion of its income. Always before 
the officers, staff and agents was one 
goal: to make the company’s business 
profitable. It did not take long to 
achieve the goal and to keep going in 
that direction. The officers have kept 
in closest touch with the field, frequently 
making trips to the various territories. 

For many years Mr. Ballard has been 
a prominent figure in the Riverside 
church, now at Riverside Drive and One 
Hundred and Twenty-Second Street, the 
chief lay member of which is John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury or so Mr. Ballard has been chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
church. 


History of Merchants 


The initial capital of the Merchants 
Fire consisted of 2,000 shares of common 
stock at $250 a share, producing a capital 
of $200,000 with a surplus of $300,000. 
This stock was subscribed in its entirety 
by the following sixteen stockholders: 
Edward L. Ballard, Elizabeth B. Ballard, 
Charles W. Ballard, Anna G. Biglow, 
John G. Luke, Edgar L. Marston, Mil- 
lett, Roe & Hagen, William A. Jamison, 
Nicholas F. Palmer, John D. Rocke- 
feller, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Hubert 
E. Rogers, Clarence W. Seamans, Fred- 
erick D. Underwood, Franz H. Hirsch- 
land, and Samuel T. Morgan. 

As the company’s business grew, !ts 
capital was changed from time to time. 
The first change was made in 1916 when 
the capital was increased from $200,000 
to $400,000; $100,000 of this increase was 
preferred stock which, incidentally, was 
one of the earliest issues of preferred 
stock by any fire insurance company,— 
antedating by nearly twenty years the 
recent flood of preferred stock issues In 
the business. Further changes by addi 


- tions to cash capital or through stock 


dividends were made in later years, the 
total amount of cash paid in to Capital 
and surplus aggregating $1,270,500. _ The 
present capital is $1,750,000, consisting 
of 300,000 shares of common stock, pat 
value $2.50, totalling $750,000 and 10,000 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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December 31, 1934 





Assets 


Bonds and Stocks, 

Real Estate, 

Cash on Hand and in Bank, 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 
Interest Accrued, 

Other Admitted Assets, 


Total Assets, 


Liabilities 
Unearned Premiums, - 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, 
Reserve for Dividends, 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, 
Conflagration and Misc. Reserves, 
Capital, 
Net Surplus, 


for bonds been used there would have been $93,758.00 additional value. 
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W. ROSS MCCAIN, PRESIDENT 


Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


ASSETS .... ..... ~~ -$43,989,433.80 
LIABILITIES (except capital) $20,812,190.77 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $23,177,243.03 


116TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


——ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc oO FF FB 


$37,074,888.00 
950,000.00 
3,278,821.90 
2,514,237.99 
154,659.49 
16,826.42 





$43,989,433.80 


$16,004,201.35 
1,662,989.42 
300,000.00 
1,145,000.00 
1,700,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
15,677,243.03 





Aggregate, adie ae a eae ; 


The valuations used in this statement are actual values for stocks and amortized values for bonds. 


$43,989,433.80 


= PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $371,112,192.01 = 
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Had the actual market value 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Turkeys from the Argentine 

I spent Thanksgiving Day, 1933, at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., being “marooned” 
there on an important agency matter. At 
the Seymour House they set a very good 
Thanksgiving dinner that day, including, 
of course, the customary (what I sup- 
poscd to be) native turkey. I commented 
on the turkey to Mr. Murrah, the pro- 
prietor (who by the way runs a very 
good plant—I don’t forget his wonderful 
soups, which are sustaining, and not just 
hot water with little flavor) and told him 
that I supposed he got his turkeys from 
nearby Vermont. I was surprised to 
learn that his turkeys came from the 
Argentine Republic, and that the science 
of refrigeration had made such progress 
that he could serve them in Ogdens- 
burg, nearly 4,000 miles from the Ar- 
gentine, and his guests considered it as 
good as native turkey. 

I understand they are artificially 
frozen into a block of ice, and sent in 
refrigerated compartments by steamer 
direct to New York and then in refrig- 
erated cars to Ogdensburg, competing 
in the market with native turkeys. 


This sounds reasonable and recalls the 
discovery of prehisioric mammoths 
(giant woolly elephants) found intact, 
frozen in solid ice in northern Siberia. 
The mammoths’ meat was in such per- 
fect state that the dogs of the native 
discoverers ate the meat, as did the na- 
tives. As mammoths are supposed to 
have flourished at the time of prehistoric 
man, estimated 30,000 years ago, (and are 
depicted in crude drawings in the cave 
men’s dwellings discovered in Europe) 
you may imagine how long this animal 
had been preserved in this block of ice. 
A famed paleontologist of Germany, 
Prof. Zittel, the father of Ernst Zittel, 
who is secretary and treasurer of the 
Underwriters Salvage Co. at New York, 
once wrote him at my father’s request, 
when the matter had been debated at 
our home in Flatlands one Sunday in 
1893 (at which time young Zittel was 
our guest), that over 50% of the ivory 
used in the world was “fossil” ivory re- 
covered in the regions where they roam- 
ed. So if you play billiards don’t forget 
that the ivory ball you are playing with 
may be over 30,000 years old, an inter- 
esting and astounding fact. 





GREAT AMERICAN FIGURES 





Parent Company, American Alliance and 
Rochester American All Show 
Great Financial Strength 

The Great American shows assets of 
$41,269,819 in its annual statement for 
1934. Of this sum $25,378,127 constitutes 
policyholders’ surplus, $8,150,000 being 
capital and $17,228,127 net surplus. Thus 
the net surplus alone amount to more 
than all the liabilities other than capital. 
The reserve for unearned premiums in 
$13,362,322 and that for losses and loss 
expenses $1,645,062. Assets include $12,- 
520,184 invested in bonds and $24,045,439 
in stocks. Bonds are carried on an amor- 
tized basis and on the basis of market 
values as of December 31 last the assets 
would be increased nearly $200,000. 

The American Alliance of the Great 
American group had assets of $7,789,231 
at the close of 1934. The capital was 
$3,000,000 and net surplus $2,611,488. The 
company has an unearned premium re- 
serve of $1,875,427, and other liabilities 
amount to slightly over $300,000. Bond 
investments were valued at $4,302,855 
and stocks at $3,005,121. 

The Rochester American, another af- 
filiate, has assets of $3,057,441, capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $1,114,520. 
The unearned premium reserve amounts 
to $795,951 and other liabilities to $147,- 
000. 


A summary of the annual statement of 
the Great American Indemnity will be 
found in the casualty section of this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 





Fire Rate Regulation 
Bills Killed in Mass. 


The insurance committee of the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature 
last week disapproved the proposals to 
regulate fire insurance rates in the Bay 
State. A Senate bill to authorize the 
board of appeal on fire insurance rates 
to fix the rates in specific cases on ap- 
peal was withdrawn. 





J. E. Dodson, Hamilton, Ont., local 
agent, died last week in his home in that 
city at the age of 60 years. 


EXCHANGE DEFEATS PROPOSAL 





Long Island City Agents Lose Out in 
Move to Exclude Brooklyn Agents 
From That Territory 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday defedted the pro- 
posal submitted by Long Island City 
agents to amend the Exchange agree- 
ment so as to prevent Brooklyn offices 
writing in Long Island City. As the sit- 
uation now stands Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn agents and counters are permitted to 
write Long Island City business but 
agents in the last named area can write 
only in their own field. The Exchange 
announced the appointment of a Brook- 
lyn agents’ contact committee consisting 
of W. R. Crane, Crum & Forster; B. M. 
Culver, America Fore; A. R. Hanners, 
Commercial Union; Wilfred Kurth, 
Home, and W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & 
Reynolds. 

Action was also taken on rating mat- 
ters. The Exchange approved discon- 
tinuance of specific rating of general 
minimum risks; also special minimum 
rates were adopted for one-story stores 
containing occupancies subject to gener- 
al minimum rates. All the rate changes 
become effective on the date of the cir- 
cular in which Manager Harold M. Hess 
will list the risks which will be affected. 





30 YEARS WITH N. B. & M. 


Secretary Arthur E. Murdock, in 
charge of the New England department 
of the North British & Mercantile 
group, has just completed thirty years 
of service, and in commemoration there- 
of the department and special agents are 
conducting an anniversary drive for him. 
Upon arriving at his office Wednesday 
morning, Mr. Murdock was presented 
by his field force and department with a 
handsome bouquet of thirty American 
Beauty roses, with an appropriate poem 
attached testifying to their esteem of 
his leadership and co-operation. A testi- 
monial dinner to be accorded Secretary 
Murdock by home office officials and as- 
sociates in honor of this event has been 
temporarily postponed to allow various 
officials now out of town to be present. 
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North British Changes in 
N. Y. Suburban Field 


In order to relieve him of an undue 
burden in supervision of business, Spe- 
cial Agent Benjamin L. Linkfield (who 
has been employed by the North British 
& Mercantile group for over thirty-seven 
years, twenty-nine as special agent) has 
had his field rearranged so that he will 
supervise the south suburban New York 
territory only for the Mercantile, one of 
the affiliated companies. 

In the rearrangement John J. Casey has 
been appointed special agent for the North 
British. Mr. Casey has spent his entire 
insurance career with this company and 
for the past five years was chief examiner 
of the suburban department and is well 
known to those agents. His office head- 
quarters will be in care of the company, 
150 William Street, New York. 


Tax Bulletin 


(Continued from Page 20) 
cal taxes are so numerous that it is al- 
most impossible to give a comprehensive 
summary of them. The cost of the cler- 
ical, administration and other overhead 
expenses incurred in collecting these 
special taxes, as well as the commission 
paid to agents on that portion of the 
premium representing taxes, must, of 
course, be borne by the policyholders. 
When it is considered that the cost of 
collecting the numerous taxes is estimat- 
ed to run as high as 15% to 20%, it is 
quite evident that the sum of such taxa- 
tion is considerably in excess of any tab- 
ulated data. 
Trend of Expenditures 

“The total disbursements of all the 
state insurance departments (money 
spent in the service of policyholders) ag- 
gregated $4,114,884 in 1933 as compared 
with $4,286,341 in 1932, a decrease of 
$171,457, or about 4%. The percentage 
of total insurance department disburse- 
ments in 1933 to total insurance taxes 
was 5.05%, which is the highest it has 
been since 1918. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that only 5.05 cents of each dol- 
lar collected was spent in the service of 
policyholders, the remaining 94.95 cents 
being used for general revenue purposes. 
Among the various states twenty-seven 
showed increases in percentage of special 
insurance taxes and twenty-one showed 
decreases, although in actual dollars ex- 
pended by the various insurance depart- 
ments only nine showed increases, four 
others reporting exactly. the same 
amounts as in 1932, leaving thirty-five 
with decreases.” 








DIRECTOR OF BUFFALO 
John H. Scott has been elected a di- 
rector of the Buffalo Insurance Co., re- 
placing the late George W. Schmidt. 
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Agents’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 21) 


and the former can devote more time to 
soliciting new business than if he had a 
lot of slow accounts to bother him, Mr. 
Rose said. Not only does this plan tend 
to hold renewals for an agent but like- 
wise many policies are sold to assured 
who could not afford to buy them if the 
entire premium had to be paid at one 
time. 

Charles J. Schoen, past-president of 
the suburban association, spoke briefly 
on assessment mutual competition and 
told how the agents of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., keep their’ coverage with stock in- 
surers. The agents stress the financial 
strength of the companies they repre- 
sent and point out to prospects the as- 
sessment dangers of non-stock com- 
panies. ; 

George W. Scott, assistant secretary 
of the National Association, spoke on 
the value of membership in the national 
organization and cited some of the ac- 
complishments of the last few years. He 
mentioned saving for the agent the pre- 
miums on the H.O.L.C. business and said 
that the proposal of the National Asso- 
ciation dealing with defaulted premiums 
is still pending. The H.O.L.C. has com- 
pleted 650,000 loans to home owners and 
there are about 350,000 applications still 
pending. He gave these figures to show 
what a large volume of fire insurance 
has come and will come under the juris- 
diction of the Government. He said the 
National Association is now giving close 
attention to unauthorized insurance and 
activities of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board and reports will be presented at 
the mid-year convention next month in 


Miami. 





WOMEN TO HONOR COMM. KELLY 
William H. Kelly, Commissioner 0 
Banking and Insurance for New Jersey, 
will be guest of honor at a luncheon to 
be given on Saturday, February 23, at 
the East Orange Elks’ Club by the East 
Orange Women’s Democratic Club. 
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© PARDEE HALL IN FLAMES - 1879 - FROM A CONTEMPORARY PAINTING > 


. then carried on contents. Prompt adjustment of this 
loss—a large one in those days—enabled the 
trustees to proceed at once with rebuilding plans. 


Lafayette College property is still safeguarded through 


the Deichman Agency by “L. & L. & G.” protection. 
8 ee ret - Today, as in the past, Royal-Liverpool Companies 
offer security to owners or custodians of property 


and unexcelled service facilities to their agents. 























THE Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company Limited, has insured Lafayette College 
continuously since 1873, when A. S. Deichman 
& Company were appointed agents in Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

The painting reproduced above was inspired by 
the historic burning of Pardee Hall, dormitory 
at Lafayette College, on the night of June 4, 1879. 
Less than a month later, at a meeting of the 
college trustees, the Company paid a loss 
amounting to $100,800 on the building, and 
$20,000, being the total amount of insurance Pardee Hall from a recent photograph 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL GROUPS | 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Fireman’s Fund Has 
Fine Report for 1934 


PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED 





President Levison Encouraged on Out- 
look for 1935; 759 Agents With Com- 
pany Over 25 Years 





The seventy-second annual meeting of 
Fireman’s Fund was held in San Fran- 
cisco last week and President J. B. Levi- 
son presented the company’s annual 
statement. Based on values fixed by 
the Commissioners’ Convention, gross 


assets were $33,337,000 and policyhold- 


J. B. LEVISON 


ers’ surplus $18,360,000. At actual mar- 
ket values, as of December 31, 1934, gross 
assets totaled $33,429,000, an increase of 
$4,429,000 over the previous year. Policy- 
holders’ surplus stands at $18,452,000, an 
increase of $3,960,000. 

Total premium income from all sources 
amounted to $13,928,000 for 1934 com- 
pared with the 1933 total of $12,658,000, 
an increase of $1,270,000. Calling atten- 
tion to the rise in premiums written, Mr. 
Levison pointed out that 1934 was the 
first year showing an upward trend in 
premiums since 1929. 


Fire, Marine, Auto Premiums Up 


Fire premiums written by the Fire- 
man’s Fund aggregated $8,150,000 in 1934 
against $7,575,000 in 1933; marine pre- 
miums were $3,300,000 compared with $2,- 
869,000 in 1933 and automobile premiums 
were $2,474,000 in 1934 against $2,208,000 
for the previous vear. 

Net investment income was $1,194,000 
for 1934. The 1933 total was $1,181,000. 
The year’s operations yielded a net un- 
derwriting profit of $820,000. 

“Fire losses throughout the United 
States showed a further decline in 1934,” 
said President Levison, “establishing this 
depression as the first in which fire losses 
have not gone up as business activity 
diminished.” ; 

In referring to the portfolio of the 
Fireman’s Fund and the affiliated compa- 
nies, Mr. Levison explained that, taken 
as a group, the holdings—exclusive of 
stock in affiliated companies—consisted 
of 83% in bonds and 17% in stocks at 
market values. 

Agency Representation 

It was also revealed that approximate- 
ly 10,000 insurance agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada represen’ 
one or more of the companies of th- 
Fireman’s Fund Group. Of this numbe~ 
twenty-three have represented the Fir~- 
man’s Fund for over fifty years and 7.9 
for over twenty-five years. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Leviscn 
said, “Although the growing burden of 
taxation and other allied problems give 
cause for concern and necessitate the 
utmost caution in the conduct of our fu- 
ture onrerations, there is justification for 





the hope that business conditions will 
continue to be encouraging in 1935. As 
commerce and industry move forward, 
insurance will keep in ste~ and the Fire- 
man’s Fund and its affiliates will find 
increasing opportunities for enlarged 
service to the public. 

“Amid the difficulties that have beset 
our country during the last five years 
the companies of the Fireman’s Fund 
Group have demonstrated their ability 
to meet and overcome problems; this 
record will prove a priceless heritage in 
the years that lie ahead.” 

Directors as follows were re-elected: 
Frank B. Anderson, Edward T. Cairns, 
Edward L. Eyre, Mortimer Fleishhacker, 
A. P. Giannini, J. B. Levison, C. O. G. Mil- 
ler, Henry D. Nichols, Charles R. Page, 
Henry Rosenfeld and Franklin A. Zane. 

Following the shareholders’ meeting 
the board of directors met and re-elected 
the officers of the company. 


Occidental Figures 


Shareholders of the Occidental of the 
Fireman’s Fund group, attending the an- 
nual meeting were informed by President 
Levison that the company’s policyhold- 
ers’ surplus was increased by $657,000 as 
a result of operations in 1934. The state- 
ment shows gross assets of $3,982,000 
on December 31, 1934, against $3,890,000 
at the end of 1933. Policyholders’ sur- 
plus is $3,049,000, against $2,392,000 for 
1933. The total premium income for 
1934 was $828,000 against $765,000 for the 
previous year. 





R. N. MARTIN WITH N. B. & M. 


The North British & Mercantile group 
has announced the apnointment of R. N. 
Martin, Jr., as superintendent of the in- 
land marine and special lines division at 
the Chicago metropolitan department. 
Mr. Martin will travel Ohio, Missouri, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas. He 
has a wide knowledge of the business, 
having heretofore been with the marine 
department of the St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine, and until recently was the Chicago 
manager for Wm. H. McGee & Co. He 
is well aualified for his new position and 
has many agency friends throughout his 
territory. 





KENTUCKY TOBACCO RISKS 


The Kentucky tobacco sales season is 
nearly over and at an unusually early 
date. Leaf tobacco men reported last 
week that the crop is almost all off the 
farms and in the hands of tobacco manu- 
facturers and brokers, and that ten days 
more will see most of the leaf floors 
closed until next December, with vir- 
tually all floors through within two 
weeks. Sales were unusually heavy dur- 
ing December and January, good prices 
attracting early sales, along with good 
weather conditions for marketing in 
January. Insurance on storage houses in 
the state has been materially increased, 
although much leaf has been moved out 
to warehouses elsewhere by manufac- 
turers. 


AGRICULTURAL STATEMENT 





New York State Company and Running 
Mate, Empire, Report Gains 
During 1934 
The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Agricultural and Empire State 
insurance companies was held at Water- 
town last week. Re-elected as directors 
were B. H. Snell, minority leader of the 
United States House of Representatives ; 


H. E. Machold and E. J. Dickey. To 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Delos M. Cosgrove, the stockholders 
elected Perley A. Pitcher, member of the 
New York State Senate since 1924. 

President H. R. Waite reported to the 
stockholders a fine gain in surplus. This 
was $957,051 for the Agricultural, being 
the second largest in any one year in 
that company’s history. The gain for 
the Empire State was $303,931. The Ag- 
ricultural premiums increased ‘ 
and the Empire State $55,918. The un- 
derwriting profit for the Agricultural 
was $407,782 and for the Empire State 

The Agricultural’s assets amount to 
$11,758,628, surplus to $2,711,974 and cap- 
ital of $3,000,000. Because the Empire 
State is wholly owned by the Agricul- 
tural, its figures are included with those 
of the parent company. The Empire 
State has assets of $2,857,180, surplus of 
$1,247,074 and capital of $1,000,000. 

A dividend of 75 cents a share was 
declared payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record March 26. This is an increase 
of 10 cents a share over 1934. 





British America 50 Years 
With W. A. Simpson & Son 


Members of the agency of William A. 
Simpson of Philadelphia, agents in that 
city for the British America of Toronto 
since February 5, 1885, were given a din- 
ner at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday of last week 
by Crum & Forster. United States man- 
agers of the company. Secretary Snell 
and Special Agent Slocum attended. 
From February 5, 1885, until the close 
of last year the Simpson office wrote 
net premiums for the British America 
of $1,734,908, with losses incurred amount- 
ing to $708,927. With the exception of 
three years, 1889-1891, the agency has 
made a profit for the company each of 
the fifty years. Erwin M. Simpson. Sr., 
William M. Simpson, B. Mitchell Simp- 
son and Erwin M. Simpson. Jr., are 
among the present members of the firm. 





BARSOTTI HEADS F.U.A.P. 


Charles L. Barsotti, assistant Pacific 
Coast manager of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, was elected president of 
the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific at the annual meeting held in 
San Francisco last week. Harry L. Simp- 
son, associate Pacific Coast manager of 
the Great American and Phoenix groun, 
was elected vice-president. 














Again in 1934 the “L-M-C” 
reports substantial gains 
Premium income increased more than $2,000,000.00 
Assets increased more than $1,750,000.00 


. . . and again dividends paid to policyholders reached a new 
high figure . . . more than $2,850,000.00 


(AMERICAN) LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


James S. Kemper, President 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


“WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 





(Market value of assets 
exceeds statement value) 














Merchants Fire 
(Continued from Page 26) 


shares of preferred stock, 

$100.00, totalling $1,000,000. "The preat® 
stock is held by more than 700 individual 
stockholders; however, the directors and 
members of their families still own mor 
than 60% of the outstanding stock. ’ 


Return From An Original Invest 
100 Shares — 


An original investment of 100 shares 
of the company’s stock at a cost of 
$25,000, would give the original stock- 
holder today, had he availed himself of 
all rights issued, a total of 485 shares of 
preferred stock and 14,256 shares of 
common stock, the total cost of which 
would have been $47,850. The marke 
value of this stock at the present time js 
approximately, $535,600. In the twenty. 
five years he would have received cash 
dividends aggregating $238,713, or nearly 
500% of the total cost of his stock. 

The Merchants owns all except direc- 
tors’ qualifying shares of the outstand- 
ing stock of the Washington Assurance 
Corporation, organized in 1924, which has 
a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$600,000. It also owns the entire out- 
standing stock of the Merchants Indem- 
nity Corporation, organized in 1928, hay- 
ing a capital of $600,000 and surplus of 
$400,000. 


Some of the Company’s Results 


At the end of 1910 the company had 
written $163,000 in premiums. Its pres- 
ent premium income is close to $4,000,000. 
For the year 1932 the net underwriting 
profit was $532,000; in 1933, $782,000; in 
1934, $732,000. 

In its quarter of a century experience 
the company has written $63,044,000 pre- 
miums; and its net underwriting profit 
has been $5,544,000. The net underwrit- 
ing profit is arrived at by subtracting 
from the trade profit the year’s increase 
in the unearned premium reserve. The 
net underwriting profit ratio of all com- 
panies for the period 1924-1933 was 2%. 
The net underwriting profit ratio of the 
Merchants for that period was 94%. 

The Merchants has from its inception 
confined its volume of business within 
moderate limits. In the boom years pre- 
ceding 1929 its income increased rela- 
tively little. In the depression years it 
showed a. very small proportion of de- 
cline. In 1934 the premium writings were 
almost exactly the same as in 1929; 
whereas the companies as a group, it is 
estimated, are writing only about two- 
thirds of their 1929 income. 

The assets at the end of 1934 for the 
Merchants were $12,454,339. The net 
surplus was $6,052,189. 


Names of Those Present 


Officers other than Mr. Ballard and 
Mr. Noble attending the dinner were Al- 
fred A. Moser, president Merchants Fire; 
William B. Carter, vice-president ; George 
F. Warch and G. A. Ziemen, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. Secretaries, Walter 
F. Brady, Herbert F. Rohrbach, Robert 
H. Breninger; and assistant secretaries, 
Charles F. Merle and Edward A. Jones. 
Vice-President Joseph L. Leffson could 
not attend because of illness. 

Also present were H. Donald Camp- 
bell, Francis F. Randolph, Bertram Cut- 
ler, Adam K. Luke, F. H. Hirschland, 
Herman J. Cook. F. A. Goetz, Charles 
W. Sparks, A. V. Roe, W. R. Conklin, 
Hawley T. Chester and Mr. Rockefeller. 

The Merchants fleet consists of three 
companies, the other two being the Mer- 
chants Indemnity and the Washington 
Assurance. 





MARTIN WITH HURT & QUIN 

T. A. Martin, who has been special 
agent for the Rhode Island group ™ 
South Carolina, has joined Hurt & Quin, 
Atlanta general agents, in a similar ca 
pacity and will have his headquarters 
Charleston. He succeeds W. Dixon Fos 


ter, who resigned to confine his activities 
to a local agency. 
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G. G. Bulkley Expresses 
Confidence in Future 


SPRINGFIELD HAD FINE YEAR 





President of Company Believes Premium 
Volume Will Continue to Gain; 
Comments on Conditions 

The Springfield Fire & Marine closed 
1934 with assets of $26,593,492, a de- 
crease of $513,881, but the net surplus 
increased $1,575,321 to a total of $8,461,- 
003. Net premiums amounted to $11,- 
131,001, a gain of $852,707, and the un- 
earned premium reserve was $10,916,263, 
a decrease of $191,038. After deductions 
of losses and expenses there was a trade 








BULKLEY 
profit of $1,338,749, or 10.3%. 


GEORGE G. 
The loss 
ratio was 39.4% and the combined ex- 
pense ratio 50.2%. The Sentinel Fire 
has assets of $2,235,733 and net surplus 
of $831,390, and the Michigan Fire & 
Marine has assets of $3,481,847 and net 
surplus of $889,478. 

In his annual report to stockholders 
President George G. Bulkley takes the 
opportunity to comment upon general 
business conditions and likewise fire in- 
surance developments. He believes that 
there will be less interference in the fu- 
ture by the government into private busi- 
ness affairs and that national recovery 
will proceed more rapidly. With respect 
to insurance and the results of the 
Springfield companies in particular he 
has something to say on expenses, un- 


bal- 


earned premium reserves, agents’ 
ances and taxes. His remarks, in part, 
follow: 

Investments 


“The investments which we hold rep- 
resent in most part the savings of hun- 
dreds of individuals and funds from nu- 
merous trust accounts. With your knowl- 
edge of the unsettled conditions in the 
financial world it is hardly necessary to 
tell you of the unusual problems which 
have confronted us in our efforts to 
safeguard not only the invested capital 
of our shareholders but the surplus and 
reserve funds held for the protection of 
our policyholders and claimants. We 
have also borne the heavy responsibility 
of conducting our operations in a way to 
produce reasonable returns to those who 
depend on an assured income from their 
investments in a business that is not 
without its hazards.. Even with lower 
current yields, our investment income 
has held up surprisingly well during the 
past year. 


“It will be noted that while 1934 re- 
sults show a gratifying increase in sur- 
plus, the assets show a moderate de- 
crease due wholly to the fact that in 
1933 average values for stocks were used 
as required by the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention, while in 1934 actual market quo- 


tations were used, the former exceeding 
the latter by a considerable amount. It 
is unfortunate that a feeling of uncer- 
tainty has been created through the fear 
of Governmental competition with pri- 
vate business, and the apparent desire of 
Federal, state and municipal authorities 
to restrict the earnings of capital law- 
fully invested in certain legitimate fields 
of activity to a point not commensurate 
with hazards taken and service ren- 
dered. There now seems to be grounds 
for assurance that individual initiative 
and private enterprise will not be sup- 
planted by the many Governmental 
agencies which were established to solve 
the unprecedented problems confronting 
our nation. 

“The activities of these agencies in 
their efforts to rehabilitate credit, re- 
suscitate business and readjust social 
problems have been bewildering to 
some of us and apprehension of in- 
terference with what we consider well 
ordered business practices as well as 
the fear of being deprived of income 
from invested savings, has tended to 
create a feeling of uncertainty which 
seems to have retarded the advance of 
many lines of legitimate endeavor, and 
has no doubt been reflected in our ope- 
rations. There is now evidence of a 
greater measure of confidence. Without 
doubt sound business enterprises will be 
permitted to conduct their legitimate 
operations without fear of interference 
and agency regulation which seems to 
have temporarily retarded progress. 

“It is gratifying to report that our 
industry has been fortunate in many re- 
spects due, we believe, to the efforts 
that have been made by stock fire in- 
surance to regulate its affairs, and con- 
duct its business in an ethical manner, 
recognizing its responsibility to the in- 
suring public, its stockholders, and to 
the thousands of individials dependire 
upon it for their livelihood. The record 
of stock fire insurance during the years 
of depression in itself is an evidence of 
the wise and helpful supervision by the 
Insurance Commissioners who have been 
diligent in their efforts to see that the 
requirements of their various jurisdic- 
tions have been complied with. Their 
co-operative efforts through the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has done much to safeguard the 
assets of stock fire insurance companies 
as well as to protect the insuring pub- 
lic. While there has been some talk of 
National supervision of Insurance, it is 
hard to conceive of the necessity of sup- 
plementing the already thorough super- 
vision of our able State Insurance Exec- 
utives. 

“Expenses paid, including those for 
adjusting losses which we are not per- 
mitted to allocate to our loss account, 
show an increase of $306,483 over last 
year. Our expense ratio, however, due 
to our increased volume, shows a de- 
crease of 1.19 points from last year. We 
have continued to make economies in 
connection with the items of expense 
under our control. Commissions allowed 
agents and taxes paid, which two items 
aggregated $3,259,468, were $347,111 more 
than last year. 

“Unearned premium reserve. Even 
with an increase in our written pre- 
miums, a substantial sum was released 
from our unearned premium reserve. 
This is due to the running off of a larger 
volume of term business than was placed 
on our books during former years. With 
the decrease in earning capacity, many 
of our policyholders, whose properties 
were formerly covered under term con- 
tracts have renewed on an annual basis 
which has resulted in lower reserve items 
than formerly when so many of our 
policies were written for three and five- 
year terms. As we go forward into a 
more normal business period, it is evi- 
dent that property owners will revert 
to the practice of insuring for a longer 
term which will mean a corresponding 
increase in our unearned premium re- 
serve. 

“Agents balances. There has been ma- 
terial improvement in the collection of 
our current agency balances. However, 
we have not yet worked out of the re- 
sults of the banking holiday which im- 


paired the finances of quite a number of 
our agents who have not as yet been 
able to meet their balance obligations. 
We have considered it advisable to 
charge off a number of balances where 
there is a question as to the possibility 
of collection. The balance situation as 
a whole, however, is having careful at- 
tention and our ultimate loss from this 
source should not be heavy. 

“Taxes. During the past year we paid 
a total of $403,242 in Federal and state 
taxes and in addition we paid $141,870 to 
municipalities and states for fees, li- 
censes, etc., or a total of $545,112. This 
represents 4.90% of our premium income 
for the year. Federal income taxes cov- 
ering our operations for the year 1934 
will be substantial and to provide for 
this and for other taxes and expenses 
hereafter payable, we have set up a re- 
serve of $733,000 as against $595,000 a 
year ago. 

“Credit balance. After taking into 
consideration the items reviewed, we are 
able to report a credit balance from our 
underwriting operations for the year of 
$1,201,361. . . 

“It is believed that we can look for- 
ward with confidence to a continued im- 
provement in our affairs. While we may 
not have the same favorable loss ex- 
perience, nevertheless with the resump- 
tion of general business on a more nor- 
mal basis, our premium volume should 
continue to increase, and it is reasonable 
to believe that the results of our future 
operations will prove satisfactory.” 





LLOYD’S ENTRY OPPOSED 





Canadian Province of Saskatchewan Said 
to Desire That Usual Deposit 
Be Made 

Strong opposition has been raised 
against the entry of Lloyd’s in the Sas- 
katchewan insurance field. There is or 
will be a bill before the legislature in 
which the question is put to the mem- 
bers of the house whether Lloyd’s should 
be allowed to operate without having to 
make the usual deposit which all other 
insurance companies have made. 

The consensus in legislative circles is 
that Lloyd’s will not be granted a char- 
ter unless it desires to abide by the 
laws obtaining within the province. The 
argument that its London guarantee de- 
posit covers its world-wide operations 
will not carry much weight, it was stated. 

Considerable lobbying has taken place 
within the past few months. The appli- 
cation was first made last summer and 
refused. Then it was decided to make a 
legislative issue of the matter and so a 
bill has been prepared. 





BOSTON PREMIUMS DECLINE 


Premiums written by fire companies 
operating in Boston during the last six 
months of 1934 amount to $2,830,538, of 
which €212,000 was written by mutual 
companies, compared with a total of $2,- 
924.262 in the corresponding period of 
1933. The leading companies for the 
last ‘six months of last year were the 
Home, Hartford Fire, Pennsylvania, In- 
surance Co. of North America, Conti- 
nental, Royal, National of Hartford, 
Dubuque, Liverpool & London & Globe 
and the Boston. Each of these compa- 
nies had a premium income of between 
$67 000 and $50,000. 

For the entire year of 1934 the pre- 
mium income was $5,944,489 compared 
with $5,906.696 in 1933. Thus, although 
the returns for the last six months were 
slightly below those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1933, the year’s total is 
somewhat in excess of the total for 1933. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Canada during the week 
which ended with February 6 were esti- 
mated by the Monetary Times at a to- 
tal of $444,225 as compared with $304,300 
for the week immediately preceding and 
with $375,100 during the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Fire losses since 
January 1 up to and including February 
6 have been estimated at a total of $1,- 
315,725 as compared with $1,967,000 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


a 
HAZARDS OF AIR DUCTS 





National Board Issues Bulletin on D. 

gers of Combustible Linings of Air , 

Ducts in Buildings 

The most recent bulletin released } 
the engineering department of the nN. 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters de. 
scribes two recent fires, one in an office 
building in Los Angeles, and another i 
a theater in New Yorg City, which pre- 
sent striking illustrations of the Serious 
hazard of combustible linings in gir 
ducts. This subject is becoming of jp. 
creasing importance because of the gen- 
eral practice of lining portions of the air 
ducts of air-conditioning systems with 4 
sound absorbing material, and because of 
the growing use of air-conditioning in 
buildings of all types. 

The fire in New York City involved q 
theater of fireproof construction, equip- 
ped with an air-cooling system. A fyb. 
bish fire in the courtyard heated a large 
metal duct which ran along the outside 
of the theater, until combustible insulat. 
ing board on the inside ignited. Quite 
some time later, smoke, hot gases and 
sparks were discharged downward in the 
theater, resulting in a large loss. For. 
tunately a small audience of about 20) 
persons made its exit without mishap 
but if the 3,350 seats in the theater, and 
especially those in the balcony, had been 
filled, the loss of life from fire and panic 
might have been large. 

These fires demonstrate that combus- 
tible linings in air ducts constitute a 
serious fire hazard which may result in 
danger to life. Where smoke or fumes 
from the ventilating system would be apt 
to cause panic, combustible _ linings 
should be prohibited. 

The regulations of the National Board 
for the installation of blower and ex- 
haust systems require air ducts to be 
constructed of fire-resistive or non- 
combustible materials. The same re- 
quirement is contained in the recom- 
mended building code of the National 
3oard. 





FRANK R. DANIEL DEAD 

Frank R. Daniel, 53, chief engine.r of 
the Wisconsin Fire Insurance Rating 
Bureau at Milwaukee, died February 5 
after an illness of only four days with 
pleuro-pneumonia. He was _ nationally 
known for his effective work in fire pre- 
vention activities. Mr. Daniel was born 
in Lafayette, Ind., and after taking a 
course in electrical engineering, joincd 
the Indiana Inspection Bureau in 1902. 
In 1913 he became associated with the 
Western Actuarial Bureau at Chicago 
and in 1920 was called to Milwaukee to 
take charge of the engineering division 
of the Wisconsin Rating Bureau. Mr. 
Daniel was a 32d Degree Mason and 
Shriner. 





STEWART ESTATE TO FAMILY 

In the filing of the will of the late 
William E. Stewart, who up to the time 
of his death was vice-president of the 
American of Newark, it is revealed that 
his estate is to be divided equally be- 
tween his wife, Anna Truesdell Stewart, 
and his two sons, Warren T. Stewart 
and Edwin Stewart, 3rd. The two sons 
and the National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Co. of Newark have been named ex- 
ecutors of the estate. 








LEHMAN’S DUTIES ENLARGED 

The North British & Mercantile grou) 
has announced that Albert E. Lehman, 
in charge of the Chicago metropolitan 
department’s automobile division, ha’ 
taken on enlarged duties necessitating his 
spending much of his time with fieldmen 
of the group in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, with a view to developing further 
automobile business in those states. 


EXAMINERS INSPECT PLANT 

The Fire Insurance Examiners’ Ass°- 
ciation of New York last week inspecte! 
the Armour Company’s packing plant a” 
slaughter house in Jersey City. The 
spection was arranged through the cour 
tesy of Marsh & McLennan, one 0 
whose engineers, Mr. Rosepaugh, accom 
panied the party. 
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Adjustment of Mercantile Losses 
Under Transit Policies Explained 


Wm. M. Mortimer, Authority on Transit Risks, Lists the 
Various Important Factors to Be Considered in 


Settling Inland Marine Losses 


William M. Mortimer, head of the 
William M. Mortimer Co. of New York, 
well-known surveyors and adjusters of 
inland marine and transportation losses, 
explained points adjusters and agents 
should know with respect to losses and 
loss adjustments under inland marine 
policies and floaters for mercantile in- 
terests, when speaking last week before 
the inland marine class of the New York 
Insurance Society. His lecture cannot 
be reproduced in full here because of 
space limitations but the sections deal- 
ing with transit risks and garment con- 
tractors follow: 

The factors which will be discussed 
can in general be applied to many transit 
policies even including those which also 
cover in fixed locations. For instance, 
the garment floater, bailee policy, fine 
arts form, schedule property floater and 
many others cover in transit as well as 
under other circumstances and condi- 
tions. The straight transit policy issued 
io a merchant covering the goods in the 
hands of common carriers, including 
basically the risks of fire, collision and 
overturning to which may be added 
many other risks such as theft, pilferage, 
all risks and perils of transportation, etc. 
Naturally, the adjuster must know the 
maximum coverage which has_ been 
granted the assured. It is important that 
he know whether privilege has been 
granted the assured to release the car- 
rier’s common law or statutory liability. 


Subrogation 


One of the differences between inland 
marine coverages and other forms of 
insurance is that prime consideration is 
given by the underwriter to possible sub- 
rogation at the time the policy is writ- 
ten. Therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the adjuster give careful 
thought to the element of subrogation. 
He should see that an immediate notice 
of claim is given to the carrier even 
though the carrier is cognizant of the 
loss. Conversations are inadequate. There 
must be a notice of claim in writing 
which is sufficiently definite so that the 
carrier can never successfully argue that 
it did not know that the claimant was 
talking about the particular loss under 
discussion. 

The adjuster should take possession of 
the original bill of lading, express receipt 
or other carrier’s acknowledgment of re- 
ceipt; he should obtain the original in- 
voice or certified copy thereof; should 
have the assured prepare a bill against 
the carrier for the amount of the loss; 
should have the claimant prepare an 
afidavit to be executed by the shipping 
clerk or packer testifying to the quan- 
tity and. quality of merchandise con- 
tained in the shipping package or pack- 
ages; should obtain an affidavit from 
the consignee that the merchandise has 
not been received from any source; 
should obtain a verification form signed 
by the consignee testifying to the terms 
of sale and answering specifically wheth- 
er the beam cg has insurance which 
would cover this loss; he naturally should 
determine the basis on which sale has 
een made by the shipper, i.e., whether 
fo.b. point of shipment or f.o.b. desti- 
nation, 

On inbound shipments to the assured 
—that is, on his raw material—the ad- 
juster should satisfy himself as to 


whether the shipment was at the risk 
of the assured or was sold f.o.b. desti- 
It is customary 
insurer to pay losses 


nation by the shipper. 
for the shipper’s 


where terms of sale are silent, even 
though it appears that the consignee is 
liable to the shipper but only where it 
develops that the consignee has no in- 
surance of his own. 


Pilferage and Concealed Losses 


It is perhaps wise to call attention to 
so-called pilferage or concealed losses. 
These claims are of considerable nuis- 
ance because it is seldom possible to 
determine whether the loss occurred in 
transit and, if so, which of the several 
carriers involved in some transit move- 
ments is responsible for the loss. In the 
first place, shippers’ clerks are not al- 
ways as careful as they might be in 
packing and some of them are occasion- 
ally proved to be dishonest, and con- 
signees or their clerks are equally 
fallible. 


Then there are times when packing 
takes place days or weeks before the 
merchandise is delivered to the carrier, 
or, on the other end, unpacking may not 
take place for several days or weeks 
after delivery and consequently the 
shipper or consignee, as the case may 
be, cannot honestly swear to the true 
quantity handed to or delivered by the 
carrier. When shipments are made by 
railroad, a truckman at point of ship- 
ment and one at destination are gener- 
ally involved and if these carriers hold 
the goods over night, almost invariably 
the rail carrier denies liability. 

I think it safe to say that not more 
than 30% of the value of merchandise 
alleged to have been stolen through pil- 
ferage is recovered from the carriers. 
Wherever possible, it is advisable to de- 
termine the weight of the merchandise 
when delivered to the destination carrier 
and learn the weight of the alleged com- 
plete shipment at the time of delivery 
to the original carrier. Sometimes this 
develops valuable information to be used 
by the insurer in successfully resisting 
payment of a claim or in successfully 
prosecuting the claim against a carrier. 


Motor Carriers 


Where shipments are delivered to 
motor carriers, claims for loss or damage 
must be handled somewhat differently. 
For instance, a loss in the hands of a 
rail or express carrier may not be 
brought to the shipper’s attention for 
some time. Merchandise is sold on vari- 
ous periods of credit, some thirty days 
and some as high as 120 days and oft- 
times the consignee will not notify the 
shipper of the non-delivery of the mer- 
chandise. Consequently, the latter does 
not know of a loss until he presses for 
payment of his bill. 

When a motor carrier has had a loss, 
the shipper is often immediately aware 
that a loss has occurred and is able to 
replace the property. The question then 
arises as to the amount of recovery due 
from the shipper’s insurer. That, of 
course, depends in part on the insuring 
clause in the policy. Where the shipper 
has immediate knowledge of such a loss 
and the property is promptly replaced 
from stock, there is grave doubt of his 
right to recover the selling price. This 
measure of damage question frequently 
arises on transportation shipments. The 
theory of insurance is to indemnify a 
man for his loss. I question the ship- 
per’s right to recover the profit which 
he has not earned, the salesman’s com- 
mission and other expenses which he 
has not incurred. 

On the transfers of stock from one 
warehouse to another, adjustments should 
be on the basis of replacement cost, 
subject, of course, ~ ‘to policy conditions. 
This subject is frequently the cause of 
dispute by underwriters indemnifying the 


‘through burglary. 


motor and other carriers. It has been 
my contention for a number of years, 
but I am frank to say that some com- 
petent attorneys do not agree with me, 
that a motor carrier or in fact any car- 
rier should not be liable for the market 
value at destination (a ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court which pro- 
vides a basis of adjustment of certain 
rail carriers’ losses) where a transfer 
of stock is being made. This, however, is 
a controversial subject but is typical of 
many potential arguments under numer- 
ous transit forms. 


Liability of Carrier 


Continuing the subject of shippers’ 
claims for losses in the hands of motor 
carriers, it is of the utmost importance 
that the adjuster immediately establish 
to his own satisfaction the extent of lia- 
bility assumed by the motor carriers 
under their forms of receipt for many 
of them do not really know themselves 
what their liability is. They place vari. 
ous phrases on their shipping documents 
having to do with liability and some of 
these phrases are ridiculous and without 
legal efficacy. For instance, a motor 
carrier may insert this phrase: 

“We insure all your goods for 50c per 
pound in accordance with policy carried 
with our insurance company, some of 
the terms of which policy are shown on 
the reverse hereof.” 

This means nothing so far as the 
shipper is concerned because basically 
the carrier is liable at common law for 
the full value of the goods and the state- 
ment above quoted is not binding on the 
shipper. In other words, the carrier 
can be held liable for the full value. 

Then there are carriers who issue re- 
ceipts without reference to limitation of 
liability and in surreptitious ways seek 
to avoid full liability, one of their prac- 
tices being to insert some limiting clause 
on a monthly bill. This may not be con- 
sidered a legal limitation of liability. 

Then there are motor carriers who 
issue a limited liability receipt and have 
an oral agreement that they neverthe- 
less intend to assume full liability. This, 
too, is insufficient but there are other 
carriers issuing limited forms of receipts 
who write letters to shippers indicat- 
ing that they intend to be fully liable. 
All of these matters must be gone into 
carefully by the adjuster. 


Garment Floaters 


Combination Transit and Fabrication 
Policy—A variety of forms are written 
under this general heading. The lia- 
bility of common carriers is the same as 
just discussed but here one frequently 
finds that the assured entrusts his mer- 
chandise many times to private carriers 
or may use his own vehicles. Here we 
frequently find that such common car- 
riers as are used are impecunious. They 
have no insurance and they have no 
assets of any consequence. Underwriters 
must recognize this condition in writing 
this business. Some garment contractors 
pick merchandise up to be transported 
by their own automobile trucks manned 
by their own employes or they use carts 
which are pushed through the streets, or 
they employ their own private automo- 
biles. 

Assuming that the policy covers by 
such modes of conveyance, then as to 
these bailees, recovery can only be made 
where the contractor or his employes 
are negligent. The principal risks under 
types of policies now being discussed are 
at the temporary locations while the 
property is being worked upon. These 
risks include fire, water damage and bur- 
glary, although other risks are added 
from time to time. 

In the ladies’ garment industry, by far 
the highest percentage of losses arise 
It is imperative that 
the assured notify the company immedi- 
ately upon discovery of loss and that the 
underwriter as promptly assign an ad- 
juster, who should waste no time in 
arriving at the place of alleged burglary. 
Some of these contractors are untrust- 
worthy and it is quite important that a 
statement be taken from the contractor 
as to the method of ingress; a written 
statement is particularly necessary where 


there are no marks or evidence of forci- 
ble entry. 
Coinsurance 


Inventory must be taken at the same 
visit of the remaining merchandise to 
determine the amount of loss which can 
be checked subsequently with the as- 
sured’s records. These policies generally 
contain a full coinsurance clause which 
is to be applied sometimes at the time 
and place of loss and on other occa- 
sions, at all places. Naturally, the in- 
vestigator must carefully scrutinize the 
assured’s_ records to determine the 
amount outstanding in the custody of 
the particular contractor or in the hands 
of all contractors, whichever the coin- 
surance clause requires. 

In determining the amount outstand- 
ing, it is necessary to figure in the cal- 
culation, a percentage of labor per- 
formed which in the ladies’ garment bus- 
iness is usually considered to be 50% and 
then this labor should be added to the 
value of the merchandise. It is not un- 
usual for jobbers (who are the assureds 
in this line of business) to inflate the 
prices of the merchandise sent to con- 
tractors. The adjuster will satisfy him- 
self as to the cost by checking the pur- 
chase records. 


Other Insurance 


Fire losses at contractors’ premises are 
handled in the usual way of fire ad- 
justers but it is important that the ad- 
juster for the inland marine underwrit- 
ers satisfy himself that no insurance is 
carried by the contractor which could 
be made to assume the particular loss 
or at least contribute and it should be 
borne in mind here that a very important 
clause in the inland marine policy is 
the so-called excess clause which pro- 
vides in effect that the garment floater 
policy will not pay any loss which is 
recoverable under any other policy ex- 
cept for the amount not collectible un- 
der such other policy. Let us assume 
that the contractor’s policy contains a 
full coinsurance clause and it is found 
that the amount of property at risk 
under the fire policy greatly exceeds the 
amount of insurance, resulting in a pro- 
portion of the owner’s loss being col- 
lectible under the fire policy. In such 
an event, an inland marine insurer would 
assume the difference. 

However, this computation is not uni- 
formly accepted by the fire underwriters 
but rather they are inclined to refuse to 
consider any part of a claim presented 
by an owner if that owner carries his 
own insurance. Their position seems to 
be that all so-called inland marine float- 
ers shall be treated as specific insur- 
ance. I say this because I have noticed 
it in a form of instructions sent to a fire 
adjuster. Moreover, the tendency of 
fire insurance companies today is to re- 
vise their trust and commission clauses 
so that it is becoming much more diffi- 
cult for the owner or his insurer to 
successfully recover all or any part of 
the loss under the contractor’s or other 
bailee’s policy. 

Whether or not the inland marine ad- 
juster can maintain his position may in 
some cases have to be determined by 
arbitration or a court of law. Never- 
theless the point discussed is an impor- 
tant one and must be given careful con- 
sideration at the time of loss. 

Water damage at contractors’ premises 
is seldom covered under the bailee’s pol- 
icy unless it results from fire. It has 
been my experience that when such 
damages occur it is advisable to try to 
effect a percentage allowance to the as- 
sured rather than to take the merchan- 
dise over for salvage. Where no satis- 
factory agreement can be reached with 
the assured and an appraisal does not 
seem advisable, the thing to do is to 
have the merchandise sent to a salvage 
concern for disposition for the account 
of whom concerned. 


LOGUE BROS. & CO. SPECIAL 

Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh 
have appointed Albert G. Glading as spe- 
cial agent covering the eastern and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania fields with headquar- 
ters at 715 Coal Exchange Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Conveyance of Realty By Assured 
To One-Man Corp. Voids Coverage 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals holds, in an action by James 
C. White against William C. Evans and 
others, in which the Farmers’ Reliance 
of New Jersey was substituted as com- 
plainant that an insured’s conveyance of 
realty insured to a corporation of which 
the insured owned all the capital stock 
was a violation of the policy, which con- 
tained the usual clause voiding it in case 
of change of ownership without notice 
to and assent of the insurance company, 
174 Atl. 731. 

Evans, the insured, conveyed the prop- 
erty to a trustee, who, by his authority, 
conveyed it to the corporation. The 


court said this effected a fundamental 
change in the title. The corporation was 
not an individual even if the individual 
owned all its stock. If there were no 
differences there would be no point in 
having the title in a corporation. Evans 
might sell 2,500 of the 5,000 shares of 
the corporation, or only one share. At 
what point would the corporation cease 
to be Evans and become another person ? 

Decree of the New Jersey Court of 
Chancery holding the company liable, 115 
N. J. Eq. 177, 169 Atl. 812, was reversed 
with instruction to reject the Evans & 
Evans Co. claim for fire loss to realty in 
toto on the ground that the company 
was not liable to them or either of them. 








Multiple Line Covers in 
Big Demand in Europe 


De Polis, a Dutch insurance weekly, 
writes about the growing demand for 
multiple policies in practically all Con- 
tinental countries. Most in demand is 
the householders “Cover All” policy, 
which has driven the old household fur- 
niture policy practically from the field; 
separate fire and burglary policies are 
completely out of date. A more recent 
development is the shopkeepers’ or trad- 
ers’ multiple policy, which combines all 
the coverages necessary for a given bus- 
iness. The advantages are one renewal 
date and one premium. 





N. J. FIRES DOWN IN JANUARY 

Estimate fire losses for January in 
New Jersey have been put at $466,000, a 
sharp decline from the total of $639,000 
in January, 1934. 


Norwich Union Gives 


W. M. Frink Southern Dep’t 


W. M. Frink has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Norwich Union Fire 
in charge of the Southern department in 
addition to the Western department of 
which he has been in charge for the last 
eight years. Since the death of General 
Agent O. F. Grant last fall Mr. Frink 
has been in temporary charge of the 
South in addition to his regular terri- 
tory. He has traveled in the Southern 
states and knows that territory well. 





ROTHROCK WITH BOSTON FIRM 

M. B. Rothrock has joined the Boston 
agency of Boit, Dalton, Church & Ham- 
ilton to handle its engineering and spe- 
cial service work. He is a graduate of 
the fire protection engineering course at 
Armour Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago and since 1927 has served the IIli- 
nois Inspection Bureau. 


Arrington President Of 


Fire Examiners’ Ass’n 


Due to the resignations of J. A. Neilan 
as president of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers’ Association of New York and 
G. H. Mysall as vice-president, the ex- 
ecutive committee recently advanced G. 
R. Arrington of the Eagle Fire from 
secretary to president and William Kurz 
of the Home will fill the post of vice- 
president to serve during the unexpired 
terms. J. A. Stafford of the Franklin 
was advanced from recording secretary 
to secretary and J. P. Trost of the Great 
American was made recording secretary. 
Mr. Neilan of the Norwich Union served 
several months as president.- Mr. My- 
sall of the Home has been promoted by 
the company from examiner to special 
agent and transferred from New York 
to Massachusetts. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held on Tuesday, February 28, at 
Lofts Grill on Cortlandt Street. The 
speaker will be Peter M. Brink of the 
Home who will speak on sprinklered 
risks. 





Camden Fire Report for 
1934 Shows Good Gains 


The Camden Fire, in its ninety-fourth 
statement covering 1934, shows assets of 
$11,036,382, net surplus of $3,525,153 and 
capital of $2,000,000. An increase of over 
$1,000,000 was made during the year in 
the net surplus. The reserve for un- 
earned premiums is $4,423,679, a gain of 
$140,000. 





AGENTS’ AND BROKERS’ TESTS 


Sixteen out of a total of thirty-nine 
applicants for agents’ certificates of 
authority passed the examinations re- 
cently given by the New York Insurance 
Department at Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Utica. Five out of twelve can- 
didates for brokers’ licenses qualified. 


CALEDONIAN ANNIVERSARIES 





Company Will Be 130 Years of Age This 
Year; Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Entrance in the U. S. 

The Caledonian of Edinburgh will this 
year celebrate its 130th anniversary and 
also the fiftieth anniversary of its ad- 
mittance to this country. Always a con- 
servative and well-managed company. 
this Scotch insurer entered the United 
States in 1885 in California, naming Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. of San Francisco 
as general agents for the Pacific Coast 
states. Balfour, Kessler & Co., successor 
to the old firm, still represents the com- 
pany in that territory. 

Five years later the Caledonian ep- 
tered the East with Henry W. Brown of 
Philadelphia as manager. Two years lat- 
er the company went under joint man- 
agement with the Niagara Fire, and in 
1894 Charles H. Post was appointed 
United States manager. For many years 
he was an outstanding figure in fire in- 
surance and the business suffered a real 
loss when he died in 1925. Under his 
guidance the Caledonian extended its 
American operations and formed also the 
Caledonian-American and the Scotch Un- 
derwriters of the Caledonian. Following 
Mr. Post’s death R. C. Christopher was 
United States manager for two years and 
he was in turn succeeded by the present 
manager, Robert R. Clark. The company 
today has close to 150 agents who have 
represented it for twenty-five years or 
more, some of these producers having 
acted for the company for over forty 
years. 


23% PASS AGENTS’ TESTS 


Five out of a total of twenty-two can- 
didates for insurance agents’ certificates 
of authority passed the qualification test 
conducted by the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City on Janu- 
ary 24. Two of the successful five were 
Percy Chubb, II, and John Rogers, Jr., 
both members of Chubb & Son. 
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Failure to Give Notice of Loss 


Not Waived By Adjuster’s Acts 


Suit was brought by Margaret Ann 
Stoyer against the Franklin Fire on a 
fre policy covering household goods 
which were destroyed by fire on August 
2 1930. According to plaintiff's own tes- 
timony, the first notice she gave the com- 
pany of the loss was about the first of 
April, 1931. She endeavored to excuse 
her failure to give immediate notice of 
joss and furnish proofs of loss within 
sx months as required by the policy by 
the fact that in the fire her son had been 
so seriously burned that her care of him 
until about the end of the year pre- 
vented her thinking about the insurance. 

The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
held, 174 Atl. 628, that this evidence did 
not excuse the failure to give notice or 
furnish proofs of loss as required by the 
policy. Under the evidence it was a 
question of law for the court to decide 
whether there was undue delay. Plain- 
tiff pleaded waiver of the policy require- 
ment by the act of an adjuster for the 
company making an itemized list of the 
articles destroyed about April, 1931. 

The court said that where the insured 





RATE BODY BILL IN PA. 





Proposal Before Legislature to Compel 
Every Insurer to Subscribe to a 
Rate-Making Ass’n 

Insurance legislation is being intro- 
duced with such rapidity in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature that the legislative 
printer has been unable to keep up with 
the bills, only a few of the proposed 
measures being printed so far. 

One of the most important bills is Sen- 
ate Bill 140, introduced by Senator 
Rodgers, Democrat, of Pittsburgh, which 
repeals the old laws regarding rate-mak- 
ing organizations and sets up entirely 
new regulations. This measure would 
force every insurer in Pennsylvania to 
either belong to or subscribe to some 
rate-making body although it does carry 
a provision enabling anyone to resign 
upon giving thirty days’ notice. In that 
event it must make a uniform percent- 
age addition or decrease to the rating 
organization rates. 

The measure is one of the longest in- 
troduced in the legislature, being thir- 
teen pages. 

The bill places all rating organizations 
under the jurisdiction of the Insurance 
Commissioner and calls for the filing 
with him of rate manuals and schedules 
of rates. It also specifies that no rat- 
ing organization can charge any regis- 
tration, certification or membership fee 
to licensed brokers nor can it refuse to 
do business with them or prohibit or pre- 
vent the payment of commissions unless 
a broker will not agree to adhere to the 
tules of the organization. 





LABORATORIES’ ELECTIONS 


At the recent annual meeting in 
Chicago of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, the board of directors unanimous- 
ly Te-elected all officers as_ follows: 
chairman, A. G. Dugan; president, A. R. 
Small; secretary, D. B. Anderson, and 
treasurer, L. B. Headen. Other business 
was of routine character covering re- 
ports of committees of the board, the 
treasurer, and the president. In the ab- 
sence of Chairman A. G. Dugan, C. R. 
Street, vice-president, Great American at 
Chicago, presided. 





REWARDS OF LIFE SAVING 


The crew manning the boat of the 
Hapag Steamer New York, which saved 
the lives of the crew of the Norwegian 
ship Sisto under particularly difficult and 
dangerous circumstances, received a spe- 
tial reward of RM 3,000 ($1,200 at pres- 
ent exchange) from the Nordstern Gen- 
tral, one of Germany’s leading insurance 
groups. 


without valid reason, fails to comply with 
the requirements of the policy within 
the stipulated time, mere silence or in- 
vestigation will not affect a waiver of 
the policy provisions. There was no evi- 
dence of anything done by the insurance 
company within the sixty-day period to 
mislead the insured. There was, there- 
fore, no waiver of the terms of the pol- 





_M. T. Wilson Is Promoted 


By the Travelers Fire 
M. T. Wilson, who has been special 
agent of the Travelers Fire in the Char- 
lotte, N. C., office since February, 1931, 
has been promoted to the position of 
manager succeeding the late W. H. 
Wearn, Jr. In his new position Mr. Wil- 
son will have charge of the business of 
the Travelers Fire in both North and 
South Carolina. He is a native of Marion, 
N. C., and was graduated from North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh in 1924, 
receiving his degree in textile enginecr- 
ing. 


South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
as an engineer and four years later 
joined the Travelers Fire in its engineer- 
ing department, serving in the Charlotte 
territory, in which capacity he remained 
for two years until his appointment by 
the company as a special agent in the 
Charlotte territory. 





WELLINGTON FIRE AHEAD 


The Wellington Fire in its ninety-fifth 
annual report shows an increase in 1934 
in premium volume for both the fire and 
automobile depariments. The company 
had a favorable loss ratio which has pro- 
vided an addition of $27,870 to an al- 


icy. Judgment for defendant on a di- 
rected verdict was affirmed. 


ready substantial surplus which stands at 


$239,864. 


After his graduation from college, Mr. 
Wilson became connected with the 





“THE FIREMAN’S FUND and its affiliated com- 


panies have demonstrated beyond doubt that 
periods of economic stress need have no appre- 
ciably detrimental effect on those who engage 
in contractual relations with sound, amply 
financed and conservatively administered in- 


surance companies. 


“These well-managed institutions have ever 
scrupulously adhered to a policy of promptness 
and liberality in claim settlements, conservatism 
in investments, unequivocal public expression 
of actual financial condition, and provision of 
adequate reserves to cover all needs and every 
anticipated contingency.” — Excerpt from the report 
of the joint examination by the insurance departments of 


California, Illinois, Texas and Washington. 


a 


FIREMAN’s FUND INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME Fire & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY «+ ~ FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY + OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Expect Settlement Of 
War Risks Question 


PROGRESS MADE IN BRITAIN 





Proposal Framed to Limit War Risks 
on Marine Policies to 48 Hours 
After Arrival of Vessel 





An outstanding passage in the address 
of the chairman of the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Association, N. B. Barnes, at 
the recent annual meeting related to the 
discussions now under way on the war 
risks question. Mr. Barnes, underwriter 
of the Standard Marine, has given care- 
ful consideration to the subject and he 
read a paper on it before the annual 
conference of the International Union 
of Marine Insurance in London last Sep- 


tember. 

At the Liverpool Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation meeting he was able to say that 
the efforts which had been made both 


in Britain and on the Continent to im- 
prove the position from an underwriting 
viewpoint were likely to be brought to 
a successful issue. The proposals now 
before the insurance markets provide 
that war risks shall attach to the interest 
insured only while it is on board the 
overseas vessel and shall cease forty- 
eight hours after the arrival of the ship 
at the port of destination or at the port 
of discharge of the merchandise, which- 
ever occurs first. 


Potential Liabilities Unlimited 


The Institute of London Underwriters 
recently pointed out that the incorpora- 
tion of insurance against war risks in 
marine policies dates to the World War 
and that the custom of granting the 
cover had continued. As a result marine 
underwriters now commonly accept lia- 
bilities which, in the event of, an out- 
break of hostilities in any part of the 
world, might involve them in immense 
payments, particularly as these could be 
in respect of large accumulations of 
goods at ports and in centers in the in- 
terior. 

Underwriters are not especially quali- 
fied to assess the risks of political de- 
cisions, as they are fitted to assess the 
risks of marine and allied perils, and 
the trading community could only respect 
their caution in refraining from accept- 
ing liabilities which must amount to 
gambling transactions. It would even 
be another matter if underwriters cared 
in particular cases to accept the risk of 
war separately in return for special pay- 
ments bearing some kind of relationship 
to the risks as they judged them. 





FRENCH SHIP PROTECTION 

A recent ministerial decree in France 
brings detailed rules for fire protection 
on transoceanic passenger vessels. Three 
classes of fireproof walls are prescribed. 
The first fire walls are in accordance 
with the International Rules for Protec- 
tion of Lives on the High Seas. The 
second class provides for fireproof walls 
within the protected areas; and the third 
class again limits the area within the last 
fire walls to 150 square yards. Materials 
to be used and trials are prescribed in 
detailed manner. Glass has to be fire 


and waterproof. Furniture and extin- 
guishing methods are carefully worked 
out. 


SWEDISH FREE HARBORS GAIN 


The three Swedish free harbors at 
Stockholm, Goeteborg and Malmo show 
a steady and ever growing increase. In 
these harbors importers can store their 
goods in large warehouses with all mod- 
ern improvements, and duty or storage 
expenses do not have to be paid until 
such goods are withdrawn, permitting 
withdrawal of parts of cargos, which are 
sold, while leaving the unsold stored. 


AUTO THEFT RISK DECISION 





Court Holds Assured Must Show Intent 
to Steal Before Insurer Is Liable 
for Damage Done to Car 

In a suit on an automobile theft policy 
it appeared that the insured and others 
were leaving a “spaghetti” party. In- 
sured’s car was parked in front of the 


host’s house. In it were seated two 
guests he was to drive home. In front 


of it was parked the car of another guest 
Fabery. The plaintiff, for some reason, 
went back into the house. Fabery left 
his car and offered to get into the plain- 
tiff’s car and drive its occupants home 
and return without plaintiff’s knowing 
anything of the journey. He did drive 
one of the guests home, but instead of 
driving the other to her home drove back 
to where the supper had been held. On 
the way the car was wrecked. The guest 
was taken to a hospital. Fabery returned 
to the house of the party. The plaintiff 
sued the Export Insurance Co. on the 
policy. 

The Pennsylvania Superior Court, Gil- 


lespie v. Export Insurance Co., 174 Atl. 
602, held there was absolutely no evi- 
dence of a felonious intent; that the 


burden was on the plaintiff to convince 
the jury by the preponderance of evi- 
dence that there was an intent to steal. 
There was not only the absence of the 
preponderance of evidence of an intent 
to steal, but there was none at all. Jude- 
ment for plaintiff was reversed and en- 
tered for defendant. 





New Automatic Coverage 
Forms for Automobiles 


Two forms of automatic coverage en- 
dorsement for use without charge on 
automobile policies’ have been adopted 
by the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association. These forms replace 
the endorsement previously authorized 
by the association. They are designed 


ier the following purposes: No. 1, for 
attachment to an actual value, stated 
amount or comprehensive policy issued 
by « fire company, and No. 2, for at- 


tachment to a combination policy issued 
jointly by a fire and casualty company. 
The second endorsement is approved by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
tv Underwriters. 

The old endorsement was " applicable 
to private passenger cars only while the 
new forms can be used on policies cover- 
ing all classes of cars, with certain ex- 
ceptions stated in the endorsements. 
They do not replace the automatic cover- 
age endorsement shown in the rate man- 
uals for fleets. Policies to which the 
torm may not be attached are those 
covering dealers’ automobiles, automo- 
biles insured under a finance plan and 
those insured at a ficet rate. 


OCEAN, 





| Atlantic is strong financially. Its present surplus is 


more than $9,000,000. 


dend is 15%. 


Atlantic's reputation for prompt and equitable loss 
settlement is second to none. 


Atlantic pays commission to brokers on the same 
basis as other reliable companies. 


Consult our Brokerage Department 
for full information. 


| ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: 49-51 Wall St. (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


BALTIMORE * BOSTON « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « PHILADELPHIA » WASHINGTON 


Wise brokers choose 


ATLANTIC 


Small wonder that a rapidly increasing number of 
brokers who are practical as well as conscientious 
are turning to the Atlantic for marine insurance. 
Atlantic is the largest mutual marine and transpor- 
tation insurance company in the world writing 
INLAND, YACHT and TRANSPORTATION 
insurance. It is 93 years old. 


Atlantic writes a profit-sharing, but non-assessable 
policy at standard market rates. Present cash divi- 





Lloyd’s Register Demands Control 
Of Civil Aircraft Airworthiness 


The Committee of Lloyd’s Register in 
London has made a claim for supreme 
control over the airworthiness of civil 
aircraft. This action threatens to nullify 
the most important recommendation of 
the Gorell Committee on the regulation 
of civil aircraft. 

The Gorell Committee in its report last 
year recommended that the control of 
airworthiness of civil aircraft should be 
transferred from the Air Ministry to a 
new statutory body, the Air Registra- 
tion Board. This should be formed from 
the Joint Aviation Advisory Committee 
of Lloyd’s Regis'er and the British Cor- 
poration Register. 

The recommendation was accepted by 
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the Air Ministry, which immediately in- 
vited aircraft manufacturers, operators, 
insurance bodies, and registrars to agree 
upon a plan which would give it effect. 
A plan was accordingly prepared, and 
shortly afterwards followed the demand 
of Lloyd’s Register for supreme author- 
ity. Should this claim cause a deadlock 
the Air Ministry will be forced unwill- 
ingly to reassume full control of air- 
worthiness. 

The claim of Lloyd’s Register comes 
with all the weight and appeal of an 
historic name and tradition in shipping. 
It is not clear, however, that that body 
is as yet specially qualified to govern in 
air matters. The world knows that “A 1 
at Lloyd’s” is a password in marine busi- 
ness, but in the matter of aircraft it at 
present has little significance. 

At present the procedure whereby the 
Air Ministry exercises its control is that 
the Joint Committee of Lloyd’s Register 
and the British Corporation Register 
recommend to the Ministry the renewals 
of certificates of airworthiness in re- 
spect of civil aircraft which are not used 
for hire or reward. This system brings 
before the Joint Committee all applica- 
tions in respect of privately owned, club, 
and training aircraft. 

Under the proposed plan the govern- 
ing body would also supervise design, 
construction, and maintenance and the 
examination and licensing of ground 
engineers. 





WALTER LEHR PROMOTED 
Walter Lehr, who has been with Car- 
pinter & Baker of New York for years 
as marine loss adjuster, was recently pro- 
moted to the post of assistant secretary 
of that office. 
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Travelers Dramatizes Auto Fatalities 
Of 1934 in “Thou Shalt Not Kill” 


Fifth Annual Accident Booklet Drives Points Home by Un- 
usual Photography, Paintings, Cartoons; Authorities 
Treat Driving Faults; “Why Sneer at Nero” Keynote . 


Intensifying its constructive work in 
the cause of greater automobile accident 
prevention the Travelers this week pub- 
ished its fifth annual publication on 
automobile accidents and their causes 
under the dramatic title of “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill!” The fact that the 1934 fa- 
tality record on the streets and highways 
reached a new high of 36,000 dead and 
nearly a million injured has spurred the 
Travelers on to make its handling of 
the dismal accident statistics even more 
forceful than in the four preceding book- 
lets and this result has been aided by 
means of unusual photography _ and 
paintings and drawings of prominent 
artists and cartoonists. 

The cover design, in four colors, which 
features the red danger signal flashing 
from a traffic tower as cars below await 
the change of lights, is by Howard Scott, 
who also designed the inside front and 
back covers. The inside back cover, also 
in four colors, is by Charles E. Bracker, 
and dramatically compares automobile 
accident deaths and injuries with war 
casualties. 

More than 135,000 copies of “Thou 
Shalt Not Kill!” will be needed to take 
care of requests on file before the com- 
pilation of the material was completed, 
and to make possible the entire distri- 
bution the press run of the booklet, 
which is free, will continue more than a 
month. Many of the pages are combi- 
nation line drawings and photographic 
in treatment, with the starkness of the 
subject often being relieved by dashes 
of humor such as in the “Little Phil- 
bert” carton by Frank Owen, used with 
permission of Collier’s; and in the 
sketches by such well known artists as 
Ralph Stein, Don Herold and Bill Hol- 
man. Other page illustrations are by 
Arthur Phillips, Charles R. Denker and 
E. V. Johnson. 


Booklet Planned by G. D. Newton 


A goodly share of the credit for the 
effectiveness of “Thou Shalt Not Kill!” 
and its predecessors, “The Great Ameri- 
can Gamble,” “They Call Us Civilized,” 
“Tremendous Trifles” and “Worse Than 
War,” should go to G. D. Newton, su- 
pervisor, news bureau of the Travelers, 
whose foreword, “Why Sneer at Nero,” 
sets a fast moving pace for the rest of 
this year’s booklet. Mr. Newton sets 
forth that not all states have drivers’ 
license laws despite the fact that many 
drive who should not; that in numerous 
localities enforcement of motor vehicle 
laws has been reduced to a farce; that 
only fragmentary steps in safety educa- 
tion have been taken, although it is 
known that education would tend to 
make motorists drive more carefully, and 
that while engineering can remove some 
of the elements involved in automobile 
accidents, certain obstacles in that direc- 
tion are not overcome. 

Following Mr. Newton’s message dis- 
cussion of this country’s automobile ac- 
cident problem is Handled capably by 
such authorities as Marlen E. Pew, edi- 
tor of Editor & Publisher; Eddie Can- 
tor, and Frank M. Kreml, lieutenant of 
the Evanston (Ill) police department 
and director of that city’s accident pre- 
vention bureau. Another contributor is 
Howard Brubaker of New Yorker fame. 
Hitting the high spots of these mes- 
sages, Mr. Pew characterizes reckless- 
ness on the streets and, striking the 
booklet’s keynote, says, “As a people, 
we do not hold in high respect the holy 


command of all ages and of all religions: 
‘Thou Shalt Not Kill!” 

_ Eddie Cantor, whose frequent appeals 
in behalf of street and highway safety 
made popular the slogan, “Drive Care- 
fully—We Love Our Children,” writes 
that “if automobile accidents continue to 
increase it will soon reach a point where 
people will be saying that a person killed 
by a speeding automobile died a natural 
death.” 


Kreml’s Challenge to America’s Police 


Lieutenant Kreml, who is widely 
known because of the part he has taken 
in the decided improvement in Evans- 
ton’s automobile accident experience in 
recent years, says the automobile acci- 
dent problem is a challenge to American 
police. “Enforcement,” he writes, “that 
weapon peculiar to the police, has proved 
to be the keenest and the strongest 
weapon available in this fight.” He adds 
that “in those jurisdictions where en- 
forcement is being used fairly and yet 
vigorously in combatting this problem, 
the accident rate has decreased in al- 
most direct but inverse ratio to the en- 
forcement rate.” He expresses the opin- 
ion that “the police of America must 
accept this challenge if we are to per- 
form our simple duty and if we are to 
continue our march forward to higher 
professional standards.” 

_ One of the suggestions on the preven- 
tion of automobile accidents written by 
Mr. Holman in connection with his car- 
toons appearing in the booklet is to 
“check the wheel and make sure that a 
loose nut isn’t holding it.” He also warns 
everyone to “beware of green drivers on 
red lights.” The cartoon by Mr. Herold 
is entitled “The First 500 Miles Are the 
Sanest.” One of the illustrations in this 
full-page cartoon presents a wreck, and 
the driver’s wife is saying, “Seems to 
me you were a lot more interested in 
taking care of the car the first 500 miles 

(Continued on Page 42) 


A. & H. Managers to Meet 
In Detroit June 14-15 


The annual convention of the National 
Accident & Health Association has been 
set for Friday and Saturday, June 14 
and 15, at Detroit immediately following 
the convention of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference in the 
same city, to which the managers are 
invited. “By attending both meetings,” 
suggests Armand Sommer, president of 
the Managers Association, “every mem- 
ber of the association will have four days 
of accident and health activity in com- 
pany with the leading disability men of 
the country.” 

In his latest bulletin to members Mr. 
Sommer urges that serious consideration 
be given to President Roosevelt’s social 
security program. His own opinion is 
that it will not in any way be harmful 
to the accident and health business. Mr. 
Sommer says: 

“It is unbelievable that any security 
plan can go beyond the bare subsistence 
level, thus leaving plenty of field for us. 
Another angle is, of course, that there 
are many slips between intended bills 
and political action. In the. meantime 
we will have national sponsorship of the 
idea of income protection and conse- 
quently a huge program of free adver- 
tising for accident and health protec- 
tion.” * 
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Compulsory Auto Bill 
Looms in N. Y. State 


REQUIRES GUARANTEE FUND 


Flock of Compensation Law Amendments 
Introduced; Two State Fund 
Bills 


A compulsory automobile insurance bill 
introduced in the New York State Sen- 
ate a few days.ago created more than 
usual interest. It provides for $5,000 and 
$10,000 limits for death and personal in- 
juries with $1,000 for property damage. 
The bill’s sponsor is Julius S. Berg, 
Democrat, a Bronx lawyer. 

One of the features of the bill is quar- 
terly inspection of all motor vehicles by 
the insurance carrier, the cost of which 
would be included in the premium. In 
the event the car owner does not repair 
his car to make it safe to operate, his 
insurance would be canceled. 

Another feature of the bill is that each 
insurance carrier shall pay over to the 
state as a guarantee fund for the pay- 
ment of judgments and awards a sum 
equal to 3% of the reserve behind each 
policy of insurance. 


Sets Up Board of Three 


The bill sets up a board in the insur- 
ance department consisting of the su- 
perintendent of insurance, the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles and a_ third 
person appointed by the governor to 
represent motor vehicle owners. The 
board would approve forms of contracts 
for insurance and rates, would fix spe- 
cial rates for persons whose applications 
for insurance were refused by the insur- 
ance carriers and would inaugurate a 
program of safety first to reduce acci- 
dents. 

The nolicy of insurance must be filed 
with the commissioner of motor vehicles 
at the time the motor vehicle is regis- 
tered, and the motor vehicle must be in- 
spected as to safety standards by the 
insurance carrier before the policy is 
issued. 

The proposed law does not apply to 
taxicabs and motor vehicles regulated by 
the department of public service which 
are already covered by law as to insur- 
ance. The act would go into effect 
Januarv 1, 1936, but the machinery re- 
quired to put it in operation would be 
set up in the insurance department on 
July 1, 1935. 

F. E. Pease’s Bill Pleases Carriers 

Fayette E. Pease, Republican of Lock- 
port, made a hit with private casualty 
companies by introducine a bill amending 
Section 94, workmen’s compensation law, 
which provides no moneys may be spent 
for the purpose of soliciting the insur- 
ing of any employer in the state insur- 
ance fund and that no person shall solicit 
insuring of any employer in this fund. 

Flock of Other Bills 

In addition to the compulsory auto 

measure the legislators at Albany are 
(Continued on Page 41) 


Nelson Pleased With 
1934 Improvements 


$362,178 OPERATING PROFIT 


New Amsterdam Casualty Leader Happy 
Over “Our Satisfactory Investment 
in the U. S. Casualty” 


J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam 
Casualty president, reported an operating 
profit of $362,178 for 1934, an increase 
in earned premiums of $557,460 and a de- 
crease of $653,127 in incurred losses and 
expenses. He said that “this satisfactory 
result comes after several years of devas- 
tating losses, “rowing principally out of 
the banking crisis and its consequences.” 

President Nelson devoted considerabic 
attention to the recent reduction in par 
value to $2 per share made by the New 
Amsterdam, saying that this reduction 
enabled the company to make the fol- 
lowing debits and credits to its surplus 
account: 


.Surplus gained by reducing par value 


of shares $1,500,000.00 


Net Loss to Surplus by 


sale of Bonds and 
adjustment of Book 
WHHOD vacaeseawenas $566,952.90 


Net Loss to Surplus by 
by increase of Reserve 
for Contingencies.... 611,891.82 


$1,178,844.72 





Net Gain in Surplus from adjust- 

WED aids 4:ca dws bade caawawaan 321,155.28 

Mr. Nelson explained: “A loss of sur- 
plus by adjustment of book values of 
stocks and bonds, and by addition to re- 
serve for contingencies, seems strange 
during a period when there was reallv 
a gain in actual market values. Use of 
convention and average values for stocks 
and bonds during the past few years 
necessitates these book entries to reflect 
market prices on investments which have 
a market value. 

Calls Future Prospects Good 


“Stocks carried at book values ($1,753,- 
183) represent our investment in stock 
of the United States Casualty and the 
St. Paul Investment Corp., a subsidiary, 
of which we own all the stock. It rep- 
resents an investment of $230,000, princ'- 
pally in real estate, mortgages and ground 
rents. 

“Our investment in the United States 
Casualty is very satisfactory, that com- 
pany having made a good operating profit 
for the year 1934. 

“There is in the reserve for contin- 
gencies $800,000 for depreciation of real 
estate. We believe our real estate to be 
worth its book value, and have every 
confidence that as general business con- 
ditions improve, the return which during 
1934 was approximately 3% on our book 
value, will be substantially increased. 

“We believe normal conditions now ex- 
ist in the surety and casualty business, 
and that our prospects are as good as 
they were before the depression years.” 
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Gus S. Wortham of Texas 


Houston Leader Is President of Both Large 20-Year Old 


Agency and Insurance Company; Also Heads 
Local Chamber of Commerce 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


It will probably come as a surprise to 
Gus S. Wortham of Houston, Texas, to 
learn that to this self-appointed biog- 
outstanding feature of his 
seems to 


rapher one 
undoubted success is that it 
have been attained without and not be- 
of influential backing which was 
proffered. That he has always refused 
to exploit family and social relationships 


cause 


appears to the inquiring reporter a very 
sound gauge of the Wortham character. 
Also, it explains in part the high esteem 
in which the young executive is held by 
his townsfolk and by the insurance fra- 
ternity generally. 

Gus Wortham is forty-four and doesn’t 
look it. He is a native of Texas, as was 
his father before him, the paternal strain 
having been of Kentucky “’way back 
yonder.” 


The Senior Wortham, John L. by 
name, early established himself in a 
dominant position in the executive and 


administrative departments of Texas po- 
litical circles. As the first head of the 
Texas penitentiary system he won na- 
tion-wide recognition as an authority in 
penology. Later he became state rail- 
road commissioner and was Secretary of 
the State in 1912 and 1913. 


His Collegiate Ambition 


Gus Wortham was born in Mexia, Tex., 
a little country town in which he grew 
up and went to public school after the 
fashion of countless small-town boys 
from Puget Sound to Buzzards Bay. He 
successfully avoided special recognition 
either for scholastic attainment or youth- 
ful misdemeanors and eventually matric- 
ulated at the University of Texas, where 
he took one year of engineering, one 
year of academic work and one year of 
law. 

Gus Wortham went to college for the 
sole purpose of acquiring the biggest 
possible volume of practical knowledge 
in the shortest possible time and in fur- 
therance of that purpose deliberately 
adopted the protective coloration of 
seeming mediocrity. His resolute avoid- 
ance of athletics and other extra-curicu- 
lar distractions meant in his case at least 
early fitness for the serious business of 
serious business. 

For some reason now obscure and per- 
haps no clearer then he fixed upon the 
insurance field as the one he wanted to 
enter, applied to the Texas Fire Rating 
Board for a job and got it. That was in 
1912 while his father was Secretary of 
State. 

Other employes of the fire rating bu- 
reau quite naturally assumed young Gus 
had secured the job through political pull 
and not through any real or potential 
merit of his own and promptly proceeded 
to “let Gus do it” all along the line. To 
their considerable surprise he made good 
right from the start and stayed with the 
board from 1912 to 1915 to the entire 
satisfaction of himself and of his su- 
periors. 


John L. Wortham & Son Formed 


But Gus Wortham was not cut out for 
a “hired hand” and suggested to his 
father the formation of an insurance 
agency which would bear both their 
names but which he, Wortham Jr., would 
actively run. His arguments prevailed, 





Eidson, Houston, Texas 

GUS S. WORTHAM 
and on January 1, 1915, the insurance 
firm of John L. Wortham & Son came 


into being—the first company in the of- 
fice being the Virginia Fire & Marine. 

In May, 1916, the firm acquired a gen- 
eral agency for the National Surety and 
later there was acquired a general agen- 
cy of the Fidelity & Casualty and various 
fire companies. 

Once in business on his own account 
young Wortham abandoned all pretense 
of mediocrity and gave to the develop- 
ment of his enterprise the singleness of 
purpose and the passionate energy which 
was characteristic of his years in col- 
lege. In the fall of 1917 he volunteered 
for the air service and in January, 1918, 
was assigned to the officers’ training 
school at Georgia Tech, where he fin- 
ished his course, was commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant and then sent to Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

In June of 1918 he was sent overseas, 
had various assignments with the 3st 
and 153rd Air Service Squadrons, becom- 
ing in February, 1919, commanding offi- 
cer of the 800th Aerial Squadron, in 


which he served with distinction until 
mustered out at Mitchell Field, New 
York, when the war ended. 


Returning to Houston, he picked up 
the loose ends of his agency business and 
vigorously prosecuted the work of build- 
ing an insurance career. 

Heads American General of Houston 

In 1925 Mr. Wortham organized the 
American General Insurance Co. with its 
home office at Houston and has so skil- 
fully guided that enterprise that it was 


not led into unwise expansion during 
boom times nor hindered in its steady 
growth in the subsequent period of 


world-wide depression. That has in part 
been due to Mr. Wortham’s highly in- 
telligent habit of seeking and acting up- 
on the advice of executives of leading 
eastern companies. His investment port- 
folio is said to reflect those sound rec- 
ommendations plus his own considered 
judgment. 

On the board of his company is found 
the name of Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 


Mr. Wortham is a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Houston, of 
which Mr. Jones is also chairman. How- 
ever, emphasis should be given to the 
fact that Mr. Wortham has been highly 
meticulous in his avoidance of seeking or 
accepting any business which might lead 
to the criticism that he was trading on 
his acquaintance with the head of the 
R.F.C. 


An Outstanding Characteristic 


As stated at the beginning of this 
story, it is an outstanding characteristic 
of Gus Wortham that all his business 
life he has leaned over backward in his 
avoidance of anything suggesting nepo- 
tism, which punctilious habit seems to 
have helped rather than hindered his bus- 
iness career. 

The Wortham agency continues to 
write a large volume of business not- 
withstanding the time Mr. Wortham nec- 
essarily devotes to the affairs of the 
American General, to his responsibility 
as president of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce and to his active participation 
in civic affairs generally. 

The American General has a charter 
to write all lines of insurance except life 
but confines its activities chiefly to fire 
insurance. However, in Texas the com- 
pany does write a substantial volume of 
surety bonds, more particularly highway 
construction bonds, combination automo- 
bile business and a general line of auto- 
mobile liability business. 

The largest volume of its business is 
written in the states of Texas and Cali- 
fornia and for 1934 there is reported a 
substantial increase over 1933. 


An Analytical Business Man 


Mr. Wortham is essentially a business 
man. He belongs to the Houston Coun- 
try Club but does not play golf. He en- 

gages in athletics or sports only vicari- 

ously through his attendance at most of 
the big football games in the Southwest. 
His particular enthusiasm is the Rice In- 
stitute at Houston, it having won the 
championship in the Southwest Confer- 
ence this year. 

Having an analytical habit of mind, 
Mr. Wortham turns quite naturally to 
bridge for diversion and is recognized as 
playing a very sound and sometimes bril- 
liant game. Houston people are proud 
of the success he has made, but when 
interrogated are apt to lay special em- 
phasis on his approachability and affable 
manner. 

Quoting a friend, “Gus Wortham is 
building himself into his city and state 
in a substantial fashion because he has 
the desire to do it and the stuff to put 
it across.” And that, when you think 
of it, is a eulogy which many men would 
be proud to have as an epitaph. 





CENTURY INDEMNITY PROFIT 





President McCain Sees “Turn of the 
Road” in Company’s Progress; 
Surplus Increased 
President W. Ross McCain of the 
Aetna (Fire) Group made some encour- 
aging comments on the Century Indem- 
nity’s progress during the past year in 
his report to stockholders. He said: 
“The company has for the first time in 
several years made both a trade and an 
operating profit, relatively small to be 
sure, but denoting progress. In order to 
improve the desirability of the Century 
from an agency standpoint, and to put 
it in a financial position worthy of the 
Aetna (Fire) Group, the capital has been 
increased $200,000 and the surplus $800,- 
000, making a capital of $1,000,000 and a 

surplus of $1,350,774. 

“This should satisfy the public as to 
the worthiness of the Century to be a 
member of the Aetna (Fire) Group. We 


believe the Century has definitely 
emerged from the depression. 
“Nineteen hundred -thirty-five holds 


many hopes and some fears for us all, 
but with the money which is being spent 
by Government agencies, it seems almost 
certain that the insurance business must 
share in some of these benefits this com- 
ing year.” : 





A.W. MARSHALL 
& CO. 





New Jersey Fire, Casualty, Auto, 
Marine & Life Agents 


31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J, 
Tel. Mitchell 2-0963-0964 


111 John Street, New York 
Tel. BEekman 3-9614 


ES SEE Screams 


E. C. Graff, Casualty Leader 
In N. J., With Gen’! Accident 


E. C. Graff, newly elected president 
of the Casualty U nderw riters Association 
of New Jersey, is a genial six-footer 
with a diplomatic manner who has prof- 
itably managed the Newark branch office 
of the General 
Accident for a 
number of years 
past. He has 
been with that 
company for 
twenty - one 
years, and, in 
fact, it is his one 
and only com- 
pany connection, 
He spent ten 
years in the New 
York office be- 
fore going over 
to Newark and 
has a_ host of 
friends in_ the 
metropolitan 
area. 

In association 
work Mr. Graf 
has been very 
much on his toes 
particularly on 
the _ legislative 
side. His chair- 
manship of the 
legislative com- 
mittee of | the 
Casualty Under- 
writers of New 
Jersey during 
1934 was con- 
structive and 
helped to give 
the organization 
added prestige. 
Among recent activities Mr. Graff has 
taken a leading part in conferences which 
have resulted in a compromise physicians 
lien plan to soften the effect of the pres 





E. C. GRAFF 


ent law in New Jersey. A bill incor 
porating that compromise has lately 


been introduced in the New Jersey Set 
ate. 





Fatal Wood Tick Bite Wins 
Double Indemnity Award 


An item of conversation in disability 
circles this week is an Associated Pres 
dispatch from Portland, Ore., referrint 
to $25,000 double indemnity being wo 
on a fatal wood tick bite. The plaintifi 
Mercedes E. Foley, sued to collect e 
double indemnity on the policy of 
late husband, who, it was shown, ied 
seventeen days after suffering a wood tick 
bite while on a hunting trip. 

The policy had a double indemnit} 
clause calling for payment of double the 
face value of the policy in case the if 
sured was killed accidentally. 

The jury held the bite constituted 4 
“bodily injury, effected through externa 
violent and accidental means. 
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(. Ww. Young Encouraged 
By 1934 Progress 


MONARCH LIFE IN GOOD SHAPE 





President Reports Galas in Assets, Sur- 
plus, Investment Income; Lapse 
Ratio Much Lower 


Clyde W. Young, president of the 
\onarch Life of Springfield, Mass., who 
< executive committee chairman of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, gave a fine account of 1934 finan- 
“al and business activity to Monarch 
stockholders recently. 
than held its own in premium volume as 
compared with 1933, made gains in in- 
vestment income, assets and surplus; had 
ratio of 


The company more 


, lower accident and sickness 
losses to earned premiums, and experi- 
enced a general improvement in the qual- 
ity of its new business. President Young 
was particularly pleased with the con- 
servation showing, stressing that the 
\Monarch’s 1934 lapse ratio is one-third 
less than the previous year, which he at- 
tributed to “the splendidly improving 
salesmanship of our agents. 

In its 1934 statement the Monarch set 
aside $2,435,608 as liabilities and reserves, 
an increase of $333,890 or 15.9% , includ- 
ing a special contingency reserve for de- 
preciation or fluctuation of investments 
of $41,510. To meet these obligations the 
company has admitted assets of $3,235,- 
642, an increase of $434,933 or 15.5%, in- 
cluding $2,472,385 in bonds, $18,000 in 
stocks and $258,075 in cash. The excess 
of assets over liabilities, or surplus to 
policyholders, is $800,034 divided into 
$445,600 capital and $354,434 surplus. The 
company would have shown $130,580 in- 
crease in surplus for the year, says Mr. 
Young, “had we not adopted a conserv- 
ative course of increasing the contingen- 
cy reserve against possible future asset 
losses and of writing down and disposing 
of certain invested assets.” 


Sense of Trusteeship Prevails 


One of the significant statements made 
to stockholders was “that if every pol- 
icyholder had demanded the full cash 
value of his policy on December 3l—an 
impossible contingency—the bonds held 
by the company alone, if sold at actual 
market value on that day, together with 
cash on hand, would have paid every 
such demand in full, leaving the capital 
intact and a substantial sum in addition 
for distribution to the stockholders. 

“A real sense of trusteeship for the 
funds of policyholders prevails—and will 
continue,” 

As to the 1935 outlook Mr. Young 
said: “After taking stock of our prog- 
tess and an appraisal of our policies and 
the plans that are being proposed, I am 
optimistic for the year 1935. We start 
the new year with many of the doubts 
and misgivings cleared away. The emo- 
tion of fear has today given place to a 
calm acceptance of realities and a de- 
termination to make the best of them. 
here is much ground for encourage- 
ment in present business conditions; 
signs are hopeful. The progress of an 
insurance company is not dependent on 
the results of any particular year, but 
throughout the period of the financial 
depression our company has demonstrat- 
ed its strength and dependability. Be- 
cause of our eminently satisfactory finan- 
cial record I think che company may look 
oe with confidence to the year 


itera 


A.M.A. Meets April 8-9 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Management Association will be 
held April 8 and 9 at Atlantic City 
| N. J. The insurance division of this 
> o mamnige headed by J. Albert 





Robinson, McKesson & Robbins, in- 
surance Ky will hold its own sep- 
hom sessions as in past years. 
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SEABOARD SURETY CO. 








FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
Capital $1,000,000 


Cc. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 











E. W. Briggs, 
V.-P. and Treas. 


L. C. Amos, V.-Pres. 


80 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-7345 


H. W. Rudolph, 
Secretary 


R. M. Smith, V.-Pres. 








W. A. ALEXANDER DEAD AT 77 








One of Chicago’s Veteran Casualty Gen- 
eral Agents Who Had Represented 
F. & C. For Nearly 50 Years 

Chicago’s insurance fraternity mourned 
this week the passing of William A. Al- 
exander, board chairman of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., who was one of the oldest 
casualty general agents in the United 
States in point of service. For nearly 
fifty years he had been a general agent 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, a connection 
which dates back almost to 1876 when 
the F. & C. was formed. Mr. Alexander, 
who was chairman of the board of W. A. 
Alcxander & Co., one of Chicago’s lead- 
ing agencies, has spent much of his time 
in the South for the past thirty years, 
leaving the active management of the 
agency to Wade Fetzer, president; Wil- 
liam E. Dickey and former Governor J. 
A. O. Preus of Minnesota, vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Alexander, of the old, dy- 
namic school of insurance stalwarts, died 
in his winter home at Belleaire, Fla., at 
the age of 77. 

In the early days of his F. & C. rep- 
resentation Mr. Alexander’s business con- 
sisted largely of personal accident, plate 
glass and steam boiler insurance, and he 
handled several western states. But as 
the company expanded into the liability 
field his business grew rapidly. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Alexander relinquished all of 
his territory except the state of Illinois, 
for which W. A. Alexander & Co. are 
now F. & C. general agents. 

In 1927 the agency was incorporated 
with Mr. Alexander as chairman of the 
board; Mr. Fetzer as president and Mr. 
Dickey and former Governor Preus as 
vice-presidents. The sizeable annual pre- 
mium volume of the agency commands 
respect of casualty company executives. 


STANDARD SURETY CHANGES 


F. B. Heiser Gets Title of Newark 
Branch Manager; E. W. Morse 
Chicago Promotion 
F. B. Heiser, who has been regional 
supervisor of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty in northern New Jersey for the 
past year, has been given the title of 
branch manager with headquarters in 
Newark, N. J. Originally in the banking 
business, Mr. Heiser formed his own 
insurance agency in 1922 and after ten 
years “on his own” joined the Standard 

Surety & Casualtv. 

The company has also promoted Ed- 
ward W. Morse to be assistant branch 
manager of its Chicago branch office. 
From 1926 to 1930 Mr. Morse covered 
the Illinois territorv for the Continental 
Casualty, resigning to become special 
agent for this company in the same ter- 
ritory. His new status becomes effective 
immediately. 





VIRGINIA RESERVES DECISION 

Hearing of a petition of companies 
writing workmen’s compensation risks in 
Virginia for a revision of rates was held 
before the corporation commission of 
that state last week. The commission 
reserved its decision and still had the 
matter under consideration this week. 





G. E. MORRISSEY TO CHICAGO 

George E. Morrissey, vice-president, 
Bankers Indemnity, who has been with 
the company since 1930, is now attached 
to the Chicago branch office. Before 
coming into insurance Mr. Morrissey had 
an extensive experience in sales and pro- 
duction work. With the Bankers Indem- 
nity he has been in charge of agencies. 
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1935 Committees Of 
Casualty Actuaries 


ANNUAL EXAMS ON MAY 15-16 
Personnel of Standing Committees Con- 
sists of Well Known Figures in 
Casualty Actuarial World 


The 1935 standing committees of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society have been 
named by W. Greene, General Re- 
insurance, who is Society president, and 
their personnel is as 

The committee 
of T. F. Tarbell, Travelers, chairman; 
G. F. Michelbacher, Great American In- 
demnity; G. D. Moore, Standard Surety 
& Casualty; Paul Dorweiler, Aetna Life, 
and W. F. Roeber, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. All are ex- 
presidents of the Society, excepting Mr 
Roeber, who is an ex-vice-president. 

The examination committee has a staff 
of seven Fellows by examination, of 
whom the general chairman is A. Z. 
Skelding, National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance. The other members 
are T. O. Carlson, R. M. Marshall, J. 
M. Cahill, N. M. Valerius, D. Silverman 
and M. Kormes. 

L. S. Senior, Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board. is chairman of the com- 
mittee on pavers and serving with him 
are William Breiby, S. D. Pinney and 
C. W. Hobbs. 

The educational committee which has 
just issued the new Recommendations 
for Study, the first since 1929, is headed 
by C. A. Kulp, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and includes A. H. Mowbray, 
Emma C. Maycrink Hiram O. Van Tuyl, 
Norton E. Masterson, W. M. Corcoran, 
G. F. Michelbacher, Lloyd A. H. Warren 
and W. H. Burling. 

W. P. Comstock, London Guarantee & 
Accident, is chairman of the auditing 
committee which consists of F. S. Brown 
and H. G. Crane. 

The editorial committee is under the 
chairmanship of C. W. Hobbs, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, and 
associated with him are C. A. Kulp and 
A. N. Matthews. 


Annual Exams May 15-16 


The annual examination for those who 
desire to become Associates in the So- 
ciety will take place May 15 and 16 and 
the examination can generally be held 
in the city where the candidate resides 
The fee is $5 for either one or two parts, 
$5 for three parts and $8 for four parts 
In making the announcement Richard 
Fondiller, secretary-treasurer, says: 

“Upon the candidate having passed all 
four parts, he will be enrolled as an 
Associate, provided he presents evidence 
of at least one year’s experience in actu- 
arial, accounting or statistical work in 
casualty insurance offices or in the teach- 
ing of casualty insurance science at a 
recognized college or university, or other 
evidence of his knowledge of actuarial, 
accounting or statistical work as is sat 
isfactory to the Council.” 

Mr. Fondiller has also announced the 
completion of the Second Index, by which 
one can get quickly an accurate close-up 
of the contributions of Society members 
to the literature of casualty insurance 
and suretvship during the period Novem- 
ber 20, 1924, to November 21, 1934. The 
Index, comprising 113 pages, may be ob- 
tained for $3 each. 


follows: 
on admissions consists 





E. M. ALLEN ON COAST 


E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety Corp., is on a Pacific 
Coast field trip and is expected back th« 
latter part of this month. 





MAY HAVE J. J. TOOHEY 
The Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey will hold its next lunch- 
eon meeting February 19 at the Down- 
town Club, Newark. John J. Toohey, Jr., 
state commissioner of labor, is expected 
to be the guest of honor. 
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New Fields for Burglary Production 


Opened Up By Many New Policies 


Most Significant Sales Aid Is Amendment to Section 70 of 


N. Y. Insurance Law Removing Restrictions as Respects 
Burglary Coverage on Money, Securities 


By Horace B. Montgomery, 


Assistant Secretary, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a year 
so replete with new policies and startling 
innovations in the burglary insurance field 
as 1934. So fast have they come that it 
is almost impossible for the underwriter, 
let alone the producers, to keep up with 
them, and this fact alone will tend to 
slow up somewhat the vast amount of 
new business which can be produced be- 
cause of them. Several new policies have 
already been published and many more 
are on their way. In fact, the burglary 
insurance companies are rivaling Pere 
Dionne of Canadian fame in their pro- 
ductivity. 

The mother of most of these new pol- 
icies is the amendment to the New York 
Insurance laws, divison 5 of section 70, 
permitting burglary insurance companies 
to insure all kinds of loss or destruction 
of or damage to money, securities, cur- 
rency, coin, script, coins, bullion, bonds, 
notes, drafts, acceptances, bills or ex- 
change and other valuable papers, ex- 
cept while in the custody of a carrier for 
hire or in the mails. The significance of 
this amendment is fairly staggering in its 
scope. It takes but little study and ima- 
gination to realize that it has in it enough 
T.N.T. to sink the bankers blanket bond 
business and a fair share of existing 
burglary insurance business and inland 
marine business, if unscrupulous under- 
writers and uncontrolled producers should 
turn their competitive guns against these 
highly profitable classes of existing in- 
surance. 

No sane underwriter in these days de- 
sires to create any unnecessary havoc 
in the insurance business and each one 
should pledge himself to leave existing 
business alone and to use the new high 
powered weapons which have been plac- 
ed in his hands for two purposes only: 
(1) to protect his own business, and (2) 
to create new business. 

Sees Too Many Restrictions 

Unfortunately, high explosives are 
sometimes used as terrible weapons of 
destruction, but this does not mean that 
we should prohibit their manufacturer. 
On the contrary, high explosives make 
possible vast construction programs in 
a relatively short time which would oth- 
erwise be possible only after long periods 
of arduous labor and then done piece- 
meal and not half so well. The same is 
true of the new burglary insurance pow- 
ers in question. Hitherto, the greatest 
stumbling block to the full usefulness of 
insurance companies in this country have 
been the restrictive insurance laws which 
have often made it impossible for Amer- 
ican insurance companies to give to their 
clients the full protection which they re- 
quire. 

The national mania for protection has 
resulted in prohibitions in all walks of 
life of everything whose abuse may hurt 
some of us. This course threatens to 
reduce all adult mentality and initiative 
to the dead level of mediocrity. We cen- 
sor our movies meant for adult consump- 
tion, to meet the requirements of our 
children. We prohibit intoxicating liquor 
because a few of our neighbors are not 
strong enough to use it properly. Hun- 
dreds of tariffs protect inferior products. 
In order to “protect” our underwriters 
from making errors of judgment, we 
make it almost impossible for them to 
exercise any judgment. These are strong 
words, but thev are true of our national 
life in almost all its aspects, and by no 
means least in the insurance business. 

At last, our restrictions are removed; 
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at least as respects money and securities. 
We can now insure money and securities 
against »ractically all loss. At last we 
are in position to keep good business in 
the country and to compete on equal 
grounds with foreign companies if we so 
choose. 

Let me give a few illustrations of what 
I have been talking about. The standard 
form fire insurance policies exclude cov- 
er on money and securities. 

Let us suppose that a bank or invest- 
ment broker believes that he is now 
carrying as large a blanket bond as he 
requires, except that he would like to 
protect his securities against loss by fire. 
He cannot get this protection from a 
bonding company unless he increases his 
blanket bond coverage to the amount of 
fire insurance desired. He cannot get the 
protection from a fire insurance company 
because the standard forms which alone 
are legal in the states exclude money 
and securities. He cannot get it from 
marine insurance companies (except in 
a few states) because the insurance com- 
missioners’ definition of marine insurance 
powers prohibits them from insuring such 
property while on location. 

Where else can the applicant turn? 
His need is a real one, and his request 
is perfectly legitimate, but until the burg- 
lary insurance companies were given the 
right to insure these securities against all 
risks, he could not buy the desired pro- 
tection anywhere in this country. British 
companies have no such restrictions, and 
consequently all business of this nature 
eventually finds a market in London. 


Logical Need for New Policies 


A large department store desires to in- 
sure its money against loss by fire as its 
fire insurance policies exclude this pro- 
tection. The need is great, and the re- 
quest perfectly legitimate. Where else 
can he secure the protection in this coun- 
try unless he turns to burglary insurance 
companies ? ’ 

An insurance company, in order to do 
business in various states, is required to 
deposit registered securities with the var- 
ious state insurance departments. These 
securities are held in escrow and natur- 
ally the insurance company desires that 
they be fully protected until their safe 
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A general agency with 
500 agents in lowa and an 
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ualty connection. Address. 
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return, Insurance companies may no 
purchase bankers blanket bonds becays 
they are not considered financial instity. 
tions. The marine companies may no 
insure these securities because they ar, 
on location. Where else can the appli- 
cant turn in this country, if not to the 
burglary insurance companies? 

One new policy, known as the securi- 
ties insurance policy, or better still th: 
all risk safe deposit box policy, has been 
put on the market, to protect securities 
in the safe deposit box or boxes rented 
by the assured or while temporarily out. 
side of the boxes, but within the premise; 
of the depository. This policy covers all 
loss to the insured’s securities except 
from infidelity of his employes or from 
trading. The rates are moderate and the 
field for it tremendous. 

The possibilities of new business open- 
ed up by this amendment are as unlimit- 
ed as they are fascinating, and one could 
discourse on the subject almost indefin- 
itely. However, the subject of this article 
is Burglary Production in 1935, and we 
must restrict our discussion of this one 
most important source of new business. 
In addition to all risk insurance en mon- 
ey and securities, other new sources of 
premium income are world-wide theft in- 
surance, half-tone screen policies, inn- 
keepers’ liability policies, warehouse- 
mens’ liability policies and the offic: 
burglary and robber~ policy. All of these 
open up new fields for production acti- 
vity. 








A Few Predictions 


In the rush to take advantage of these 
new features, the old standard forms of 
burglary insurance production must not 
be forgotten. Prosperity is returning. 
Higher prices are returning. Higher val- 
ues mean greater returns for the burglar. 
Payrolls are larger. Retail sales are 
greater. The year 1935 will see larger 
open stock burglary, payroll robbery and 
mercantile safe policies. On the other 
hand, unemployment is still fearfully 
great. The longer a man is unemployed, 
the more desperate he becomes. We 
may look for an increase in house-break- 
ings in 1935. Residence theft insurance 
is the backbone of the burglary insur- 
ance business, and will continue to be s0 
in 1935. Too much effort cannot be 
given to the production of this highly 
satisfactory type of policy. } 

No branch of the insurance business 
is now more fascinating than the burg- 
lary. Imagination runs riot at the thought 
of what can be done in this field if only 
ingenuity and endeavor are applied. Here 
is one field of insurance from which the 
shackles are gradually being withdraws 
and the privileges increased. The pro 
ducers who passes it by is missing the 
greatest opportunity which the insuranct 
business in this country has to offer. 





NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS 
The Royal and Eagle Indemnity com 
panies will hold a New England _sales 
congress on February 19 at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston. The emphasis will be o 
boiler and machinery insurance. 





A. & H. APPOINTMENT 

W. B. Griffin of Lexington, Ky. 
been put in charge of the Commercial 
Casualty’s monthly accident and heal 
development in Lexington and Cincm 
nati. 
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Auto Fatality Toll Dramatized 


(Continued from Page 37) 


han you were in taking care of us the 
cond 500 miles.” Among the several 
justrations by Mr. Stein is one show- 
ing a driver being carried to an ambu- 
nce. The, driver, heacily bandaged, is 
chown asking the stretcher bearers, 
“How fast can you make your bus go?’ 
The caption on this illustration is, “A 
shel in the hand is worth two in the 
head.” 
Depict Modern-Day “Show-off” 
A combination illustration by Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Johnson presents the 
‘chow-off” as commonly pictured in the 
ite 90's as compared with the modern- 


ing creature is supposed to have some 
purpose in nature’s plan, but the road 
hog must have been a zoological error.” 
In respect to cars that are not kept in 
good mechanical condition, an illustra- 
tion presents a motor vehicle on crutches 
and in bandages. The caption on this 
page is, “The proper place for an antique 
is in the home; a car, like a dollar bill, 
should be retired from circulation before 
it is down to the last shred.” 


Poor Sportsmanship and Haste 


Another point driven home is the un- 
sportsmanlike acts of drivers, and one 
of the sketches carries the caption. 
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Typical of illustrations is this one pertaining to pedestrian crossing street from 


between parked cars. 


day “show-off” who drives recklessly. 
The caption on this page is, “Speeds of 
tars have increased but how about the 
motorist’s mind?” The modern “show- 
o> described in verse, a part of which 
reads : 


He thinks that a “Stop” sign means “Slow,” 
And jumps the lights before they say “Go,” 

He shows no quarter to those who walk 

And thinks that their rights are so much talk. 


A companion page illustration pertains 
'o the pedestrian, the caption of which 
i, “It is all very well to enjoy the 
‘ights, but don’t be one.” Another page 
Which refers to the pedestrian pictures 
4 person crossing the street from be- 
‘ween parked cars, while in a red inset 
fawing a chicken is shown doing the 
‘same thing. The caption on the page is, 
ou expect it in a hen.” 

ther pages in the booklet depict the 
toad hog, the caption being, “Each liv- 


The caption on the page is “You Expect it in a Hen. 


” 


“Foul blows are unsportsmanlike no mat- 
ter where or how committed.” Another 
page in this group says, “Bulldozing pe- 
destrians is as unfair as jumping the 
gun; a driver’s license doesn’t provide 
an open season for pedestrians.” An- 
other page illustration of the same char- 
acter points out that people “boo the 
runner who purposely spikes to get 
there.” This illustration shows a base- 
ball player sliding into a base and also 
a driver cutting in sharply between two 
cars. 

The part which haste piays in the 
automobile accident toll is brought out 
in the booklet in a number, of ways, one 
of which is a page illustration of a purse 
snatcher, with an inset traffic scene 
showing a driver of a car going against 
the light when another driver is starting 
to proceed under proper conditions. The 
caption for this page is, “Which would 
you rather be—a purse snatcher or a 





among which were the following: 


3eware of green drivers on red lights. 
Check the wheel—make sure that a loose nut isn’t holding it. 

Be sure that Miss in the motor is sitting beside you.—Bill Holman. 
A minute gained at the cost of an accident is no bargain. 

The optimistic driver believes in taking a chance. 


sadder life but a longer one. 


| Recklessness is a species of crime and should be so regarded on our 


streets and highways.—M. E. Pew. 


crimes punishable by death. 
Which would you rather be 





answers. 


while on the streets and highways.” 





Safety Truths Tersely Told 


The swift moving story told by auto accident statistics in “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill!” was punctuated here and there by tersely expressed safety truths 


A wheel in the hand is worth two in the head.—Ralph Stein. 
Be tolerant with the pedestrian. He has his faults but they are not 
a purse snatcher or a second snatcher at 
lights—and possibly take life instead of property? 

Speeds of cars have increased but how about the motorist’s mind? 


Highway safety tests play a part in the Travelers’ campaign against 
accidents, so arranged in leaflet form that the driver may grade his own 
But more important than correct answers, in the Travelers’ 
opinion, is the knowledge that “you always observe safe and sane practices 


The pessimist has a 








second snatcher at iights—and_ possibly 
take life instead of property.” 


Speed Dominant Factor 


The new booklet by the Travelers con- 
tains 56 pages and besides the many 
illustrations setting forth the funda- 
mental causes of automobile accidents, 
numerous tables of statistics are pre- 
sented to show the various circumstances 
which were involved in the 882,000 acci- 
dents which resulted in 36,000 persons 
being killed and nearly a million injured 
last year. 

Although practically two-thirds of the 
accidents which occurred last year in- 
volved driving errors, pedestrians paid 
the highest price in the loss of life as 
shown by the death of nearly 16,000, or 
44% of the total fatalities, the booklet 
points out. 

Too much speed for time and place is 
cited as the dominant factor in the 
greater seriousness of automobile acci- 
dents last year. As an example of the 
extreme hazard produced by driving too 
fast, the rate of death per accident be- 
cause of exceeding the speed limit was 
40% worse last year than the average of 
all accidents involving driving errors. 

Available records for the year show 
that 3.16% of the drivers in accidents 
were declared to have been under the 
influence of intoxicants as against 2.43% 
in 1933, an increase of one-third. The 
available records also show that 4.47% 
of the pedestrians in accidents were de- 
clared to have been under the influence 
of intoxicants as against 2.99% in 1933, 
an increase of 49.5%. 

Five out of every eight pedestrians 
killed, according to the statistics, were 
involved in accidents while crossing 
streets in the middle of the block, cross- 
ing intersections against signals or dia- 
gonally, darting out into streets from 
behind parked cars, or while’ walking 
along rural highways. The rate of death 
per pedestrian accident was 45% worse 
crossing in the middle of the block than 
at intersections. The rate of death cross- 
ing against signals was 74% worse than 
crossing with signals. 

Despite figures indicating that nine out 
of ten cars involved in accidents were 
apparently in good condition, three out 
of every four cars examined in inspec- 
tions were found to be in poor or bad 
mechanical condition. 

Although 38% of the 882,000 personal- 
injury automobile accidents occurred at 
street intersections, by far the largest 
number of deaths resulted from acci- 
dents that happpened on highways. The 
rate of death per accident on highways 
was more than 100% greater than the 
average for all accidents combined, the 
seriousness of such accidents being at- 
tributed to the rate of speed that usually 
prevails. 

Sunday Record the Worst 

Accidents on Saturdays and Sundays 
resulted in four out of every ten deaths. 
The-record was the worst on Sundays, 
however, as the rate of death per acci- 


dent on that day throughout the year 
was 18% in excess of the average. On 
Saturdays the rate of death was only 3% 
more than the average. 

A most serious aspect of the auto- 
mobile accident problem that has been 
in evidence a number of years and which 
continued to be bad last year was the 
great number of fatal accidents during 
periods of dusk and darkness. During 
the year there was not a single one of 
the twelve normal hours of darkness in 
which the rate of death per accident was 
less than during daytime hours. From 
6 am. to 6 p.m. the normal daytime 
hours, there were 459,510 automobile ac- 
cidents in which 15,050 persons were 
killed, but from 6 p.m. to 6 am., the 
normal hours of darkness, there were 
422,490 accidents in which 20,950 persons 
were killed. The rate of death per acci- 
dent was 51.4% worse during hours of 
darkness than during hours of daylight. 

An examination of the automobile ac- 
cident experience during the year on 
the basis of the direction of travel brings 
out the importance of drivers keeping 
speed under control. Only when the 
direction of travel was straight ahead 
was the rate of death per accident great- 
er than the average for all accidents 
combined. When cars were slowing down 
or stopping, where the element of speed 
was the latest hazardous, the rate of 
death per accident was the lowest, 60% 
under the average. 


Albany Bills 


(Continued from Page 37) 





considering a flock of other bills of a 
casualty-surety flavor. Most of the fol- 
lowing are amendments to the workmen's 
compensation law: 

Senate bill introduced by William T. 
3yrne, Democrat of Albany, and referred 
to labor committee, amending Section 25, 
workmen’s compensation law, by provid- 
ine compensation awards to minors shall 
be paid to such minors. The industrial 
board may require appointment of guard- 
ian where award exceeds $250 and may 
direct that funds be paid for vocational 
traininy or maintenance of minor. 

Assembly bill introduced by Carl Pack, 
Democrat of the Bronx, and referred to 
labor committee, amending the work- 
men’s compensation law by adding new 
group 20 to Section 3, providing teach- 
ers in trade and industrial shop work in 
New York City may elect to receive ben- 
efits under workmen’s compensation law 
if not eligible for retirement under teach- 
ers’ retirement system. 

Assembly bill introduced by Michael 
N. Delagi, Democrat of the Bronx, and 
referred to labor committee, amendiny 
subdivision 6, Section 15, workmen’s com- 
pensation law, by providing temporary 
partial disability shall be two-thirds of 
difference in earning capacity resulting 
from accident, but not exceeding a maxi- 
mum of $20 per week. 





























Three Promotions in 
Aetna Life Group 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., and C. A. Spoerl 


New Assistant Treasurers; T. H. 


Johnson Moved Up 


Re-election of all directors and officers 
and three promotions figured at the an- 
nual meeting of the Aetna Life & Affi- 
iated Companies this week. The pro- 
motions, which were in the Aetna Life, 
were Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., and C. A. 
Spoerl, who were elected assistant treas- 
urers, and T. H. Johnson, superinten- 
dent, group division, who was promoted 
to assistant secretary, group division. 

Mr. Brainard joined the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety immediately following his 
graduation from Yale in 1927. After 
taking the bonding training course, he 
entered that department in 1928. In 
1929, Mr. Brainard was transferred to 
the casualty agency department, taking 
the training course, and later entered 
the fidelity and surety underwriting de- 
partment, where he remained until June, 
1930. He then joined the investment de- 
partment of the Aetna Life, where he 
has been for the last five years. 

\lr. Snoerl joined the Eetna Life in 
1925 and was first employed in its ac- 
tuarial department. In 1927 he was 
transferred to the financial division and 
later to the investment department, 
where he has since been employed under 
Vice-President J. H. Brewster, Jr. Mr. 
Spoerl, Harvard graduate in 1921, took 
special courses in accounting at New 
York University. He is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 

Mr. Johnson came to the Aetna in 
June, 1925, and was first employed as a 
field representative of the group divi- 
sion. In 1931 he was transferred to the 
home office, where he was made super- 
intendent of the group division, which 
position he has held up to the present 
time. Mr. Johnson was graduated from 
Oregon State College in 1922 and imme- 
diately following his graduation entered 
the employ of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. as sales engi- 
neer. 





N. Y. Appeal Court Sustains 
Nat’l Surety Mortgage Plan 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in decisions handed down 
this week sustained the plan and pro- 
ceedings for a reorganization of the real 
estate securities guaranteed by the Na- 
tional Surety Co. The entire reorganiza- 
tion involves about $45,000,000 of real es- 
tate securities and covers properties in 
all of the states. 

While the decisions cover specifically 
the proceedings for the reorganization 
of Central Funding Corp. and Mortgage 
Security Corp. of America, two of the 
mortgage companies whose bonds had 
been guaranteed by the National Surety 
Co., the rulings will also apply to the 
proceedings for the reorganization of 
more than ten other mortgage companies 
whose bonds were also guarantced by 
National Surety. 

The decisions of the court sustain th: 
constitutionality of Section 77-B of the 
3ankruptcy act. In the Central Funding 
Corp. case the company had made an 
indenture to the Union Trust Co. of 
Maryland under which it deposited col- 
lateral securing the outstanding bonds. 
Under the plan of reorganization the out- 
standing bonds and the trust ind°nture 
are discharged and the trustee is di- 
rected to turn over to the reorganized 
company, a new corporation, free and 
clear of all claims, the collateral which 
‘t had previously held, against which par- 
ticipation certificates are to be issued to 
the bondholders. 

The Grand Rapids Safety Council is 
to be headed this year by James K. 
Miller, Jr., general manager, United Au- 
tomobile, local stock automobile carrier. 
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Film Burned So No Human 
Heart Movies for A.&H. Men 


Dr. Robert F. James, research expert 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Co., appeared 
on schedule at last week’s monthly din- 
ner meeting of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York, held at the Hotel 
Martinique, N. Y., but the heralded X- 
ray movies of the living human heart 
were not shown. It seems that in the 
trial run of the film that afternoon the 
operator burned both the film and his 
hand. So instead of making an illustrat- 
ed talk as planned Dr. James gave a 
straight medical lecture. He was apolo- 
getic in announcing to his disability in- 
surance audience that one of their com- 
panies would be receiving a small claim 
for the operator’s burn. 

The association will hold its annual 
meeting in March at which L. K. Far- 
rell, Metropolitan Life, nominating com- 
mittee chairman, will turn in a report on 
the new official slate. 





Nice Gain in Surplus by 
Great American Indemnity 


The Great American Indemnity came 
through the year with nice increases in 
both total assets and surplus, as indicat- 
ed by its December 31, 1934, statement, 
which showed total assets of $10,306,722, 
surplus of $2.091.746 and _ policyholders’ 
surplus of $2,841,746. 

Bonds are carried on an amortized 
basis prescribed by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. Stocks are carried at 
December 31, 1934, market quotations. 
On the basis of December 31, 1934, mar- 
ket quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the total admitted assets would 
be increased to $10,552,917 and the, pol- 
icyholders’ surplus to $3,087,941. Securi- 
ties carried at $1,009,226 in the statement 
are deposited as required by law. The 
cash in banks and office totaled $444,274, 
an increase over the 1933 figure. 

Under reserves the Great American In- 
demnity set up $2.880,361 for uncarned 
premiums; $4,069.055 for losses and loss 
expenses and $515,559 for all other lia- 
bilities. The comnany is off to a good 
start in the new year. 





GLOBE INDEMNITY MEETINGS 

The Globe Indemnity will stage a 
number of regional sales congresses 
within the next few weeks. On Feb- 
ruary 26 T. J. Grahame, vice-president 
in charge of New York activities, will 


preside at an all-day session in the 
Cherry Valley Country Club, Garden 
City, L. I., and the following week Mr. 


Grahame will take charge of a similar 
session at the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club to which Westchester 
County producers are invited. 


One Retirement and Two New Appoint- 
ments at Kansas City and Wash- 
ington, D. C., Respectively 

The Fidelity & Deposit this week an- 
nounced the following changes in its 
field organization: 

James Van Buren, resident vice-presi- 
dent in Kansas City, Mo., since 1915, 
has been relieved of active duties, effect- 
ive March 1, but will continue to be con- 
nected with that office in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Van Buren is one of the 
oldest surety men in Kansas City in point 
of experience, having been engaged in 
the business for nearly forty years. 

William M. Baker, formerly manager 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been named to 
succeed Howard Eales as manager of the 
company’s branch in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Eales, who recently requested and 
was granted an extended leave of ab- 
sence, will be assigned to new duties 
upon the expiration of his leave. 

Baxter C. Brown, formerly manager at 
Omaha, has been appointed resident vice- 
president and placed in active charge of 
the Kansas City branch. He will be suc- 
ceeded in Omaha by William H. Bock, 
formerly assistant manager of that of- 
fice. 

Kenneth R. Popham, who has_ been 
connected with the Washington branch 
for several years in. the capacity of spe- 
cial representative, has been promoted 
to the assistant managership of that of- 
fice. 

ce 


manager of 


Hoge, Jr., formerly assistant 
the Louisville branch, has 


been transferred to the Kansas City 
branch in the same capacity. 
William E. Shaw, formerly special 


agent attached to the southeastern 
branch in Atlanta, has been promoted to 
the assistant managership of the Omaha 
branch. 





JOE CRIDER HONORED 





Insurance Attorney on P. C. Elected 
President of Los Angeles Bar Ass’n; 
For Clean-Up Drive on Shysters 

Joe Crider, Jr., of Los Angeles, well- 
known insurance attorney on the Pacific 
Coast who represents a number of in- 
surance companies in litigation matters. 
has been elected recently president of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association. One 
of his first official acts was to make plans 
for a campaign to rid the bar of un- 
worthy members, to raise Icgal standards 
and to knit the Los Angeles organization 
into a compact unit. Mr. Crider said: 

“T’m no apologist for the profession 
of law. I think there is less dishonesty 
and unethical practice among lawyers 
than in any other trade or profession, 
but I’m not blind to the fact that there 
are members who will stoop to tricks 
and we mean to weed those out.” 


H. R. Gordon Before Code Commission 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, speaking in behalf of eighty- 
five companies, forty-four of which are 
licensed in Illinois and twelve domiciled 
in Illinois, urged the state insurance 
code commission, which has conducted 
hearings, to reconsider Section 60 and 
to amend it so as to provide that serv- 
ice of process on foreign companies can 
be had only on the Director of Insur- 
ance. Mr. Gordon appeared before the 
Commission recently. 

Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer 
shook his head in disagreement to this 
suggestion which to the observer of 
these hearings precludes the inclusion of 
the amendment asked for. 

Mr. Gordon also asked that since the 
Standard Provisions Section contains a 
provision on the approval of policy 
forms by the Insurance Department that 
they be excluded from Section 85 and 
also that Industrial Accident and Health 
Companies be exempted from the pro- 


visions of Article 27, setting out the 
standard provision, adding that they 
have been exempt in the past. 

Section 65 prohibiting the writing of 
insurance in unauthorized states would 
immediately put out of existence the 
Illinois Commercial Men’s Association, 
Andrew J. Ryan, general counsel for 
that association, declared. The I. C. 
M. A. has 181,000 policyholders. Not 
wanting to put this organization out of 
business Director Palmer and Actuary 
Haffner of the department agreed to a 
conference later on to seek means of 
enabling the company to operate. 

W. O. Schilling, manager of the U. S. 
F. & G. in Chicago, representing the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and Elmer C. Anderson, surety 
manager of the Employers’ Liability in 
Chicago, speaking for the local surety 
underwriters association, spoke in praise 
of the new code and indicated that 
surety people would accept it in its en- 
tirety after a few minor corrections had 
been made. 


—_—_—————— 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty ¢ 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 


Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, 








Talk of A. B. A. Surety 
Company Is Revived 


BECAUSE OF LLOYD'S TRUCE 


American Surety Executives Stil] Hopeful 
of Completion of Reinsurance Agree. 
ment With London Underwriters 





Conferences between Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don negotiators and representatives of 
the American surety companies on a Te- 
insurance agreement made further prog. 
ress this week and a completion of the 
details for future handling of blanket 
bond coverage for banks is expected any 
day. There was some talk that the mem. 
ber banks of the American Bankers As. 
sociation were reviving the plan which 
they considered a few years ago of form. 
ing their own mutual company for the 
handling of their blanket bond coverage. 
This proposal is being discussed anew 
because the banks will probably not be 
so keen on paying the increased premium 
rates of the American companies if the 
Lloyd’s agreement goes through and no 
new business is written by their under- 
writers. 

It is known that some of the choice 
bank lines in the blanket bond field have 
been controlled by London Lloyd’s whose 
underwriters have had a strong grip on 
the business because of rates from 20 to 
40% cheaper than American companies. 

Some surety men along William Street 
believe that a friendly conference with 
A. B. A. executives on the advisability 
of launching a company at. this time 
would convince them that the move 
would be decidedly impracticable. Such 
a conference is, in fact, being arranged 
with the A. B. A 


New Silicosis Test 


A test case to force the industrial com- 
mission of Wisconsin to permit the use 
of a new method of detecting the occu- 
pational disease of silicosis was the sub- 
ject of a recent hearing by the commis- 
sion in Milwaukee. The method was 
presented in testimony given by Dr. 
William D. McNally, Chicago medical 
prosecutor and toxicologist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He used chemical 
tests instead of the usual microscopic ex- 
amination, and maintained that the lung 
injury in question was caused by chem- 
ical changes which dissolved sand par- 
ticles into the blood stream with a re- 
sulting toxic condition. 

The case is that brought by Anton 
Zamiatowski of Milwaukee against the 
George H. Smith Steel Casting Co., also 
of Milwaukee, to collect compensation ot 
$1,500 plus funeral expenses for the death 
of his brother. 


Because a playful fellow worker tickled 
James Blaine, 70 years old, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1930, the Huttig Sash & Door Co 
of St. Louis must pay Blaine $8,000 for 
injuries sustained when he swung his 
right arm into some machinery as 4 Te 
sult of the prank. He said that he has 
not fully recovered from a fracture 0 
his right: arm and other injuries sus 
tained. He brought suit for $15,000. The 
company denied liability on the grounds 
that “the horseplay” did not come with- 
in the scope of the other employe’s work, 
but the jury decided Blaine should get 
$8,000. 





DUNBAR WITH C. W. SPARKS 
A newcomer in C. W. Sparks & ©. 
New York agency, is William A. Dur- 
bar, formerly with the Ocean Accident, 
who will supervise steam boiler and m& 
chinery lines. 
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2—FUTURE PROTECTION 


The COMMERCIAL UNION 
GROUP has withstood the shocks 


of conflagrations and commercial 
recessions—all these have come 
and gone and still the name and 
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This is the second of a series of five advertisements showing the facilities of this Group 




















ASSETS 
(Dec. 31) 
SE Oe $ 590,310 
SERRE ORSE Ee 1,280,567 
SORES eee 4,002,734 
| eee 8,550,036 DIRECTORS 
02 5 EDWARD L. BALLARD 
1930 “Sait ar aaa ean 13,201,454 CHARLES W. BALLARD FRANZ H. HIRSCHLAND 
cca naolalpesinsoniin 12,454,339 WILLIAM B. CARTER ADAM K. LUKE 
WILLIAM R. CONKLIN ALFRED A. MOSER 
HERMAN J. COOK ALDEN C. NOBL 
BERTRAM CUTLER JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, jR. 


FREDERICK A. GOETZE FINLEY J. SHEPARD 


1910—TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY—1935 


of New York 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 


* Valuations on New York State Insurance Department basis. Using 
Market Quotations for Securities Surplus to Policyholders would 
be $7,812,802. 

¢ Securities carried at $286,394 in the above statement are deposited 
for purposes required by law. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


A I cinicsigicibein ial pedeaiicnbiillcniechahiianinrintintianecaiib $1,189,025 

Increase in Unearned Premium Reserve.................--.--0----0+-+++-- 61,252 

Increase in Surplus to Policyholders.............2.2..----.-----0--s-e+-0-0+2+ 1,269,411 
OFFICERS 


EDWARD L. BALLARD, 
Chairman of the Executive —— 








ee 





Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds, Stocks, etc........-....-.----------- $ 9,318,822t Unearned Premiums ...................------- $ 3,768,121 
Bond & Mortgage Loans.................- 1,379,173 I a iatitiipsicicinaninnenniocele 408,602 
I sc siliviseiaittsnsiseanbcisinpisaionies 687,476 | RET ER Re en 275,427 
Premiums Receivable, etc............... 491,476 RE IIMS wissiciicencccaglasnticonisanions 200,000 
(Not over 90 days due) Capital $1,750,000 
Interest Accrued .........-...2-..--00------ 25,203 Nes Ghillie 6,052,189 
SII. cssislesidisipsachienepeiandiegneiianaiemsesiienninusin 552,189 ccinaammtiemed 
Surplus to Policyholders...................... 7,802,189 
Total $12,454,339 Total $12,454,339 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERs 
(Dec. 31) 
1910... nneceneneeneeonenn $ 487,529 
a, | ene ee ee 726,039 
RR cscemsreccnesipneninconii 1,195,829 
ih 4,032,929 
1930__.....-......-.------ 7,617,080 
1934... nencneeneeeneeeseneens 7,802,189 




















AL Cc. MOSEL, Senet of D WALTER F. BRADY, —— and Sec. 

- . airman of the Board o irectors WA ecretary 

UNEARNED PREMIUM RESERVE ALFRED A. MOSER, President HERBERT F, ROHRBACH, Secretary 
(Dec. 31) WILLIAM B. CARTER, Vice President ROBERT H. eit ene Secretary 

NOSED fi L. LEFFSON, Vice President CHARLES F. MERLE, Asst. Secretary 

Ee Me GEORGE F. WARCH, Vice Pres. and Sec. EDWARD A. JONES. Asst. Secretary 

Be atiaistietitdblaptiviisasaiton 418,998 

SO aire bicnintactebinSceed 2,272,870 

ReMi cicnstiaetchatsnnnutadeas 3,144,632 

ere 4,215,095 

| MEER rece 3,768,121 








PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


TES oe 596,855 
a ee 3,323,711 
READE 3,756,459 
ERR Sam 3,745,201 
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